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Tue Rev. Alexander Stewart, better and widely known as the “ Nether- 
Lochaber” correspondent of the Inverness Courier, is, to those who know 
his surroundings and disadvantages, one of the miracles of literature. 
Some twenty years ago, the late Robert Carruthers, LL.D., for more than 
fifty years editor of that paper, picked out the Rev. Alexander Stewart 
from among his country correspondents—as he had previously done in the 
case of the Cromarty mason, Hugh Miller—and became his literary god- 
father. During that period he regularly contributed a “ Nether-Loch- 
aber” letter to the columns of the leading provincial paper in Scotland once 
a fortnight of a column and a-half to two columns, which has for many 
years been one of the most attractive features of the paper, even when Dr 
Carruthers was at the head of it, and it still continues to be so. Indeed, 
a recent writer has said of him with substantial accuracy, that the Courier 
of the present day is only looked upon by many as the vehicle for the 
issue of Mr Stewart’s letters, “ although the journal in question is un- 
doubtedly one of the best conducted and ablest in the Provinces,” 
Mr Stewart is, in fact, the Prince of Provincial newspaper correspondents 
—a Prince without a peer. 

He lives completely out of the world. The only sound of civilization, 
in the shape of steam locomotion, which is heard within miles of his 
hermitage is that of Mr Macbrayne’s Royal Route steamers as they pass 
up and down in the distance on the beautiful Loch Linnhe, plying from 
Oban to Fort-William and Inverness. The railway whistle has not yet 
penetrated within fifty miles of his oasis in the literary desert of Loch- 
aber. Though he may, through his glass, see the Ballachulish Hotel, and 
the stage coach going and coming, the sound is too far away to reach his 
ear. There is not a library within miles, no reading room ; no learned or 
literary friends within reach to suggest ideas or supply inspiration, yet 
from his lonely manse pours forth the most delightful and the most 
learned disquisitions on all conceivable subjects, from the smallest and 
most insignificant creature in the sea to the most abstruse problem in 
Nature ; of which he is a careful and keen observer in her various moods, 
delighting his readers with that boyish enthusiasm and sympathetic soul 
which guides the master hand and deiicaty brush by which he holds 
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forth the mirror, and presents her vagaries to his astonished constituents, 
How such a flow of science in popular form can ciuauate, as it were, from 
the desert wilderness of Lochaber, in such a torrent of prose-poetry is the 
wonder of all who read the “ Nether-Lochaber” letter of the Inverness 
Courier. 

And the most wonderful thing, and perhaps the highest tribute 
that can be paid to him as a writer, is that after twenty years of regular 
correspondence on his favourite themes, he is as fresh and interesting to- 
day as ever he was. He has a charming and inimitable literary style, 
possessing a fascinating grace and colour entirely his own. Indeed the 
reader feels disposed to say of Mr Stewart what Lord Jeffrey said of 
Macaulay, “‘ The more I think the less I can conceive where you picked 
up that style.” At the same time it may be said that no form of literary 
expression could be more unlike that of the great essayist and historian 
than that of “‘ Nether-Lochaber’s.” It is varied, musical, and flowing ; 
rich and rotund, but not redundant; abounding in happy descriptive 
phrases, which fit into the sentence with perfect art, yet with the utmost 
apparent artlessness. Indeed, the chief characteristic of Mr Stewart’s 
style is that it is always apparently artless. Whether he is telling a 
Highland story—in which he stands unrivalled—or recording his obser- 
vations of a sea-bird—whether he is criticising a poem or describing a 
glorious western sun-set—in either case, he says, with the most charming 
grace and simplicity what he has to say, filling in every detail, and em- 
ploying every suitable epithet and adjective ; yet never conveying any 
sense of effort or exaggeration. 

From his choice of language and expression it is, however, quite clear 
that he must be a careful writer, and he has acquired an ease and flexi- 
bility that are truly marvellous, According to Pope— 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance, 


And so Mr Stewart must have acquired that perfection which conceals art, 

Do not let it be supposed that we are extolling too highly the merits 
of his style. Its varied qualities, its melody and strength, its purity and 
expressiveness, its musical rhythm and poetical suggestiveness have been 
fully recognised and admired by the most cultivated literary tastes. In 
virtue of his letters, and we may almost say, his letters alone, “‘ Nether- 
Lochaber,” as his admirers delight to call him, has earned a high reputa- 
tion in literary circles, not only in Scotland but wherever Scotsmen are 
located throughout the world. He is not only acknowledged as an authority 
on Natural history but on literary questions and points of scholarship. 
The position he has attained is quite unique, but it is quite intelligible to 
every one who is in the smallest degree acquainted with his inimitable 
letters ; and who is not at least among Scotsmen ? 

With all his qualifications, it will be considered remarkable that Mr 
Stewart should have done so little literary work of a permanent character, 
apart from his epistolary correspondence. In 1876 he edited a new 
edition of Logan’s “ Scottish Gael,” but this cannot be sail to have added 
much to his reputation. or this he is not, however, much to blame. 
To bring that work up to the requirements of the present day, when so 
much new light has been thrown on the subject of which it treats, it 
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would require to be almost entirely re-cast and extended, but the facilities 
and space placed at Mr Stewart’s disposal did not admit of more than the 
addition of a few foot-notes—many of them exceedingly interesting, but, 
to those ignorant of the circumstances, scarcely worthy of “ Nether-Loch- 
aber’s” reputation and special knowledge of the subject. Perhaps the 
mistake was to have had anything to do with it, except on such terms as 
would have enabled him to do it full justice. 

He has contributed more or less to the periodical literature of the day, 
among those more indebted to his versatile pen in recent years being the 
Celtie Magazine, the Gacl, and, since Principal Tulloch took the helm of 
Frasers, he has become a member of the staff of that once famous 
magazine. He is a Fellow of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries ; of the 
Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh; of the Geological and of the 
Natural Societies of Glasgow ; Honorary Bard of the Celtic Society of 
St Andrews ; as well as a corresponding member of several of the learned 
societies of the continent. He received several calls to ministerial 
charges of greater importance and higher remuneration than that to which 
he has been presented by the Government in 1850 on the unanimous 
petition of the parishioners, and in which he has continued ever since. 
Unlike most of his cloth, who almost invariably accept the call of duty to 
charges where the amount of the stipend is greater, Mr Stewart adheres 
to his first love, though the emoluments are by no means liberal—indeed 
the very reverse. He has, however, the full confidence and warm affection 
of his people, which, to a man of his character, is infinitely more valuable 
than mere pence. He is, at the same time, an intellectual and popular 
preacher, with no clerical starch or stiffness ; a thoroughly social being; 
a most agreeable, and, sometimes, brilliant conversationalist—one of those 
who leaven the Established Church of Scotland with cultured tolerance, 
learning, and liberality. 

Mr Stewart is a thorough Highlander by birth, education, and natural 
inclination. He is a great admirer of the language, literature, and music 
of his native land, and has done perhaps more than any other living man 
to keep the Celtic lamp flickering, if not very brilliantly burning, for the 
last quarter of a century. The flow of Highland story, Gaelic proverbs, 
genial criticism of everything calculated to advance the Celtic cause ; and 
his own original contributions in the “ Nether-Lochaber” columns of the 
Courier, kept the question alive and attracted the attention of scholars to 
the richness and beauty of the Gaelic language and its treasures, long before 
his redoubtable friend Professor Blackie volunteered to carry the ramparts 
of narrow-minded ignorance by his determined perseverance and eloquence, 
and succeeded in establishing a Celtic Professorship in the University of 
Edinburgh. In this respect, as well as in many others, not only High- 
landers, but scholars and philologists throughout the world are much in- 
debted to the Rev. Mr Stewart. He is in request at the leading Celtic 
gatherings throughout the North, and when he does attend he makes a 
very good appearance on the platform, and manages to please and carry 
his audience along with him. His hermitage in “wild Lochaber” has 
become a centre of attraction for all the literary and scientific dons who 
may chance to pass in that direction, and his isolated home is the centre 
of learned correspondence from men of letters in every quarter of the 
globe, 
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His parish being a very wide one, cut up here and there by long arms 
of the sea, he is a perfect sailor, and an equally good horseman. He is 
passionately fond of animals, kind and considerate to the poor, tolerant of 
others, and possessing a keen and generous sympathy with all around him 
from the meanest to the highest. 

Mr Stewart was born in the Island of Benbecula, Outer Hebrides, in 
1829, where his father held an appointment in the Inland Revenue 
Department of the Civil Service. The family soon after removed to 
Oban. Before entering the University of St Andrews, Mr Stewart at- 
tended the School of Kirkmichael, in the Highlands of Perthshire. Enter- 
ing the University in 1843, he made rapid progress and highly dis- 
tinguished himself, especially in literature and Belles Lettres. ‘ Nothing 
in this,” a recent writer says, “to point to him as a future Edwards, 
dragging hidden secrets from Nature with the passionate eagerness of a 
Suker. No! there are woers of Nature of various kinds, and ‘ Nether- 
Lochaber’ is a Literary Naturalist. His the great merit of placing before 
an extended constituency, in the most pleasing forms, garnered fruits 
from various gardens, and teaching them to take an interest in the world 
around them, to look beyond the coarse working apron of Nature and see 
the elegant texture of her garment, to dig gems from the common speech 
of his fellows—dirt-begrimed perhaps—and set them in silver sentences 
before their astonished owners.” 

He traces high descent from the Stewarts of Invernahyle and Glen- 
buckie. In 1852 he married Miss Morrison, Sallachan House, Ardgour, 
eldest. daughter of Captain Morrison, R.N., by whom he has a family of 
one son and two daughters, A. M. 





ON SEEING A LARK’S NEST ON A GRAVE. 


mann 





Songster of Heaven! Oh! be not thus distrest ; 
Why cower with fluttering wing upon the ground, 
Chirping fear’s notes with agonizing sound ? 
What though I view thy lowly, cosy nest, 

Amid the grave grass on a maiden’s breast, 

I will not harm it. Thou perchance hast been 

A joy unto her heart ere life’s last scene 

Had passed into its everlasting rest ; 

When thou wert warbling in the sunny skies, 
Did thy sweet songs her dying moments cheer, 
Or soothe the dull sound of the creaking grave ? 
Ah me! Who knows? Here she in silence lies, 
While thou above her now thy young do’st rear 
"Mid mournful grasses which in sorrow wave. 


SUNDERLAND. WM. ALLAN. 
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LAGAN A’ BHAINNE; OR THE MILKY DELL. 
A LEGEND. 
0 


Winnie through the valleys, ascending the hills, scaling height after 
height, like a huge snake creeping its sinuous way along, appears the 
old military road made by the celebrated General Wade. Once, the 
highway from the south to the wild regions of Badenoch, but now seldom 
used, except by drovers or an occasional tourist, whose curiosity has 
induced him to explore the old road and the varied scenery it passes 
through. It is in some places little better than a narrow track, and as it 
crawls up the side of Corryarrick it gets rougher and more broken. The 
traveller finds the air get colder and colder as he advances higher up the 
mountain. Probably snow lies in the sheltered hollows of the rocks. 
Here and there he may notice rude cairns of stones hurriedly thrown 
together to mark the last resting place of poor unfortunate wanderers who 
have from time to time been overcome by fatigue and the severity of 
the weather, and have sunk down in that fatal sleep from which there 
is no awakening. 

Just as the road reaches the last long ascent, it sweeps round a green 
hill and enters Lagan a’ Bhainne, when there bursts on the vision of the 
delighted tourist a scene of fertility and beauty he little expected to meet 
with. This lovely glen is sheltered from the rude north wind, while it 
lies open to the rays of the sun. A clear stream meanders through the 
bottom of the valley. The mountain ash, the trembling aspen, and the 
beautiful birch adorn this favoured spot ; under foot is a soft carpet of 
blooming purple heather ; around the air is laden with the sweet scent of 
wild flowers ; and above, melodious with the songs of birds, who feed on 
the cranberries growing so plentifully on every hand, while the musical 
humming of bees falls pleasantly on the ear. Though this beautiful glen 
is now desolate, and all its loveliness and fertility monopolised by grouse 
and wild animals, yet there was a time when it presented a very different 
appearance. When the road-making General first saw Lagan a’ Bhainne it 
was thickly populated by a kindly, industrious people. The strath yielded 
excellent corn, and the higher ground produced the rich pasture on which 
the cows throve, whose wonderful milk-giving qualities gave the place the 
name of the Milky Dell. This was the great cause of the prosperity of 
the inhabitants. In other districts the people might be equally industrious, 
the spinning wheel might revolve as quickly, the clacking noise of the 
shuttle might be as often heard, the churn might be as often used, and 
the quern might be as dexterously handled, yet still in no other part of 
the Highlands was there such plenty. Nowhere else was there such 
delicious milk, such thick cream, such sweet butter, such rich cheese. 
There seemed to be a charm about the place ; none of the milky mothers 
ever fell sick, and no matter how poor or out of condition a cow may be 
when bought, as soon as she arrived in Lagan a’ Bhainne she began to grow 
sleek, fat, and productive. 

All these manifold advantages were secured to this favoured spot by 
the courage and presence of mind of one of the natives. Centuries ago, 
about the time when the brave Sir William Wallace was fighting ‘for his 
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country’s freedom, there came, all at once, a great scarcity of milk, and, as 
@ necessary consequence, of butter and cheese, all over the districts of 
Glengarry and Badenoch. And the strangest thing was that this dearth 
could not be accounted for on any known principle. The pasturage was as 
green and plentiful, and the cows in as good condition as usual, yet still 
they did not give milk. Evidently the witches were at work, but it 
altogether baffled the wise folks of the day to discover the authors of the 
mischief. Charm after charm, and spell after spell were used in vain by 
the distressed people. Prayers were said and penances done, pilgrimages 
were made to holy shrines, and the help of the good Bishop at Elgin 
Cathedral was implored. He sent a monk, who tried his best with bell, 
book, and candle to remove the spell, and curse the culprit whether fairy or 
warlock, witch or kelpie. Whatever it was, it resisted all their efforts, 
and for a whole year the milk famine continued. The people grew care- 
worn and desponding ; the poor children, who were the greatest sufferers, 
instead of being plump, rosy-cheeked and hearty, became thin, listless, and 
hollow-eyed. 

This total stoppage of the milk supply was a far more serious calamity 
to the primitive people of Badenoch than it would be at the present day; 
for the variety of food within their reach was infinitely more limited than 
it is even with people of the same class in the Highlands now. They 
had no tea, coffee, nor sugar, no potatoes, and very few other vegetables ; 
and now they had no milk to moisten and sweeten their porridge, and no 
butter or cheese to accompany the dry oatcake or barley scones, Among 
the sufferers was a worthy man of the name of Alastair Ban. He hada 
large family, and it went to his heart to see his little ones daily losing 
flesh and pining away for want of proper nourishment. Late one summer 
evening he left his humble cot to escape from hearing their complaining 
cries, and wandered, in a contemplative mood, a good distance. When he 
at last roused himself from his sorrowful reverie, he found he had nearly 
reached the top of the hill which overlooked his native dell. As he stood 
looking down on the peaceful glen, he was astonished to see a figure 
coming up the hill towards him. He wondered who, beside himself, was 
out so late, and coming from home too. There was something strange 
about the figure which he could not understand. As it drew nearer Alastair 
saw that it was a stranger, a little, old man, who walked slowly and 
laboriously up the hill, as though carrying a heavy weight. As he ap- 
proached closer, Alastair was more puzzled than ever to make out who or 
what he was. He certainly seemed a very odd, little Lodach, whose beut 
back, slow gait, and wrinkled face exhibited signs of old age which were 
strangely belied by his plentiful light brown hair and bright blue eyes. 
His dress was as strange as his looks; neither kilt, bonnet, nor plaid had 
he, but a long loose green coat, silk stockings, and curious looking shoes 
with long pointed toes. A tall peaked hat was on his head, and over his 
shoulder he carried a long slender hawthorn switch, which bent as though 
a great weight was suspended to the end of it, like a fishing-rod with a 
heavy fish attached. Yet Alastair could see nothing, and his curiosity 
began to turn to a feeling very near akin to fear as the uncanny figure drew 
nearer and nearer. The little old bodazh took no notice of anything or 
anybody, but went straight on, bending under the weight of his invisible 
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Just as the figure got abreast ot the wondering man, a sudden impulse 
moved Alastair to draw his dirk, and with one swift, well-delivered blow 
he severed the long switch in twain. The Bodach did not seem conscious 
of what had happened, and continued toiling on his way until he was 
lost to sight over the brow of the hill. Then all at once there was a 
rushing, bubbling sound, and to Alastair’s intense astonishment he saw 
pouring from the severed wand, a copious stream of rich, new milk. He 
rubbed his eyes and looked again ; yes, there was no mistake. Faster 
and faster the milk was coming, still gathering force, until it rolled down 
the hillside like a mountain torrent after rain. He stayed no longer, 
but flew rather than ran down to the valley to tell the wonderful news ; 
yet fast as he went the milk was there before him. It spread out over 
the whole district, and swelled the modest burn until it became a rapid 
river. Thus it continued for hours, until every drop of milk that had 
been stolen from Badenoch and Glengarry was restored by the 
courageous action of Alastair Bin, and now became concentrated in his 
native valley, which was ever after noted for its fertility. The cows again 
gave their milk to the rightful owners, but nowhere, throughout the wide 
district affected, to the same extent or in the same quality as in the Milky 
Hollow. Nowhere was the grass so nourishing, the kine so yielding, the 
inhabitants so happy and prosperous; and though, alas! in latter times 
the people have been driven away, and the beautiful glen made a breeding 
ground for game, it still keeps its old descriptive name of Lagan a’ 
Bhainne, or the Milky Dell. 

M. A. ROSE. 


A GAELIC COURT.—On a recent occasion—Dean of Guild Mac- 
kenzie (editor of the Celtic Magazine) on the bench—a case in the Inver- 
ness Police Court was conducted entirely in Gaelic. The principal witness 
having objected to be sworn in English, and the Magistrate finding that 
the accused, the other witnesses, the public prosecutor, and all concerned 
understood Gaelic, swore the witnesses, had them examined, and con- 
ducted the whole case in that language. We understand this is the 
first case of the kind heard in Gaelic, within living memory, in the sanie 
court, without an interpreter, if not indeed for a very much longer period. 
Referring to this case the Aberdeen Free Press of 3d September says :— 

The charge has frequently been made, and probably not always without cause, 
that Gaelic speaking witnesses, in despite of their remonstrances, are sometimes 
practically compelled to give evidence in courts of law in English. But whatever may 
be said on the general question as to the justification of such a proceeding, a case was 
tried before the Police Court of Inverness on Saturday, when the vulgar tongue was 
entirely set aside, and the proceedings were conducted in the classic language of Ossian. 


The case was a trifling one. A sprightly damsel of twenty summers or so, was charged 
with assaulting a girl with an umbrella, and also kicking her. A material witness 
refused to give evidence in English, and the Dean of Guild, who heard the case, and 
who loves the Gaelic, said he would conduct the case in his native tongue. The 
Superintendent of Police (who prosecuted) asked his questions in Gaelic; the “lady” 
at the bar was no less glib in her use of the mountain tongue, and the venerable 
assessor revived his acquaintance with the speech of his boyhood by directing her in 
that language to avoid making speeches at that stage, but to ask questions. In this 
way, judge, assessor, fiscal, accused, ee witness took their part of the case without 
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EVICTIONS AND THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS. 
By an Ex-Facror. 
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Mocs interested by your “Highland Clearances,” and by Skaebost’s 
thoughts on the crofter system in the Celtic Magazine for August, permit 
me, as a Highlander, in close contact, since 1803, with crofters and others 
who depend chiefly on land for their daily bread in the north of Scotland, 
to offer some thoughts on a matter of such vital importance to Great 
Britain. 

During most of my life I was factor on several large Highland estates, 
in charge of some thousand families, chiefly cottars and crofters, some 
entirely terrestial, and others partly amphibious; and having studied 
farming practically, and also crofting in England, Ireland, and Belgium, 
I believe I understand the subject sufficiently. 

Newspaper commissioners and their pupils tell us our Highland soil 
and climate are so bad that those who hope to exist on crofts in the north 
are to be pitied for their ignorance, and should be driven into towns, or 
to those happy regions abroad, where all that man requires is to be had 
for the taking, without either anxiety or the sweat of his brow. But I 
am surprised to see, at page 43 of your own “ Clearances,” even you tak- 
ing the newspaper view of the subject, as to “the impossibility, in the 
North-west, of bringing up a family, in anything like decent comfort, &c., 
on one to four acres of arable land.” 

Now, I assert, that neither our Highland climate, nor our average 
soil, nor its being divided into four acre lots, can justly be blamed for 
the apparent poverty of our crofters; but that the “discomfort and 
chronic starvation ” which you say is their lot lies chiefly at their land- 
lords’ doors ; as they, forgetting they are their brother’s keeper, have 
allowed them to grow up untaught ; and, for want of instruction, they do 
not even properly try to support themselves in comfort where God has 
cast their lot, subject of course to the occasional trials of bad seasons and 
sickness, to be found in all countries, so ordered, surely, lest we forget 
that “ here is not our home,” and that, without protection and a bless- 
ing from above, nothing can prosper. 

Indeed, our Highland crofts, which for generations have produced 
millions of men and women second to none in the world for morality or 
vigour of mind and body, cannot be such miserable homes as you describe 
then. Our crofters, of course, have a hard fight for their bread, but I am 
not aware of any people whose sole capital at first, like our crofters, con- 
sists of mere health and strength, who have not to work long and hard 
ere they can hire servants to work for them. 

Now, as to the unwise evictions of our cottars and crofters, I venture 
to offer some excuses for this sad, national crime. The chief one is land- 
lords disliking their troublesome duty towards those over whom God has 
placed them. Hence, although quite able to carry it out, they delegate 
the powers they themselves should exercise to trustees or to a factor ; and 
these sometimes act as if they had merely to arrange leases (where such 
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are given) and to collect rents, with the least possible trouble to them- 
selves. And here I may express my great regret that so very few landed 
proprietors seem to realise the duty of training up their heir (where they 
have children) to the most important of all national professions, viz, the 
management of land and its cultivators. In other professions where the 
son is to succeed the father, would the latter be deemed wise, if, as soon 
as the son could do without his mother’s care, he was removed as far as 
possible from the country and people in which, and by whose labour, he 
had to live? But, in the trade of landowner, as soon as the son’s educa- 
tion is gone through, do we not see almost every heir to land pushed into 
the army, or some other employment quite unconnected with the manage- 
ment of land, although, if he survives his father, that is to be his employ- 
ment for his daily bread ; and very often kept in the dark till he is so 
old that he quite shrinks from beginning a new profession at his father’s 
death, and, so long as his factor supplies him with money, cares nothing 
how or where it grows ; the natural common consequence being that the 
rents do not meet his expenses, and, unless the estate is entailed, it is soon 
sold to a wiser person. 

Under this system, it is not very surprising if a trustee or factor per- 
suades such a proprietor that were “ these troublesome crofters ” removed, 
their neighbour sheep farmer would give a higher and a punctually paid 
rent for their land, while the people would do better in other employ- 
ment, or by emigrating ; and then the factor could settle everything with 
the sheep farmer in a few minutes yearly, which now takes him some- 
times weeks to arrange with the crofters. 

The next chief cause of “ Clearances” is the crofters and their followers 
forgetting the eighth commandment and the game laws, and so, by poach- 
ing, &c., are constantly irritating their landlord. They may often escape 
conviction, but, greatly as I prefer them to game, I never yet heard of 
ground adjoining a crofter township where one head of game could be 
found for every score it would produce under the same keeper and cir- 
cumstances, when marched by large farms and no crofters near to it. 
Long ago, near my farm, there was for generations a large crofter town- 
ship of happy, thriving people. But, marching their land, and running 
past our landlord’s house, was a noted salmon river, and he or his keeper 
needed to rise very early, otherwise the best pools would probably be 
fished before either could throwaline. One day the laird, taking a walk, 
with his gun, observed one of his crofters busy angling a salmon, and he 
was giving him his mind loudly from the opposite bank ere the poacher 
noticed him. Down went the rod, its owner instantly disappearing 
among the ferns and copse, but not before the laird’s shot rattled about 
his ears ; and that very day the fisher slept in the county jail. A lawyer 
very soon taught the laird that shooting poachers was the most expensive 
of all amusements. But an immediate clearance of every crofter from 
that beautiful township, and replacing them by sheep, put an end to all 
poaching there. 

A third apology for “Clearances” is the constant trespassing and breaking 
down of the laird’s fences by cottars and crofters, and carrying them off 
for firewood ; putting their cattle into his woods at night, and cutting and 
carrying away branches and trees as if these had no owner! ‘Some 
years ago I placed two meu before the Sheriff, caught at night by our 
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foresters in a wood, having a horse and cart evidently for removing the 
large trees which they had cut down with their saw, and were busy cross- 
cutting to make them portable. But our Sheriff summarily dismissed the 
case, on the ground that as there was no wood on the cart it was not clear 
they meant to steal it! And when our foresters detected a man cutting 
down branches and young trees, both the Fiscal and the Lord-Advocate 
refused to prosecute, saying “‘the value of the wood was so trifling!” 
I could fill a volume with somewhat similar cases constantly brought 
before me as Factor or as Justice of the Peace, and our keepers, 
getting such law, for watching the woods and game, it is no 
wonder if one of them thought he had better either keep in his bed at 
night or take the law into his own hands, under the idea of “ Home 
Rule” being desirable in this lawless land. So, a wood fancier soon 
summoned him before the same Sheriff for assault—and without any 
witness or visible mark of bodily hurt on the complainant, our forester 
was sent off to jail. 

Now, can landlords be justly called cruel for evicting people, who keep 
him in such constant irritation and heavy yearly expenses, quite needless 
but for the people’s dishonesty ? The simple, but concealed, truth being 
that our cottars and crofters have all along been busy evicting themselves, 
and the reason why Clearances were all but unknown of old is that, even 
when I was young, game was of no value worth mentioning; no one 
cared much about the marches of estates or fences, and when cattle 
allowed trees to grow here and there, there were neither foresters nor 
gamekeepers employed, as now, lookingafter thieves. Further, the Poor Law 
of 1845 quickly extinguished the landlord’s remaining sympathy with his 
small people, alarmed as he was by the unexpected heavy burden of poor 
rates which, previously, were all but entirely borne by the poor themselves. 
I knew a proprietor who, before 1845, used to hand £5 to his parish 
minister as his yearly contribution for the poor, and since then I have 
known his yearly poor rates to be close on £500. Such a change awoke 
many to the apparent duty of expelling from the parish every family not 
absolutely needed to cultivate the large farms. 

Lastly, I would notice the heart-hardening separation between High- 
land landlords and tenants, caused by almost every proprietor having now 
deserted the national Church. When I was young almost every landlord 
and landlady in the north resided all the year round at home among their 
people, and, attending the parish church regularly, met there, after service, 
with all their great and small friends, with such handshaking and health 
enquiries as drew all hearts together, and bettered every one concerned. 
But now a landlord or landlady who, in the north, thus meets their people 
in and after church would be quite a surprise—a sad loss to high and 
low, without any visible gain to either—and thus, the natural, feudal, 
proper attachment of the people to their proprietors has been all but 
entirely destroyed. 

In a future number of your Magazine I propose, if you will allow me, 
to show that the so-called discomfort and poverty of our crofters has little 
or no connection with our Highland svil or climate. 


JOHN MACKENZIE, M.D. 
EILEANACH, INVERNESS, Sept. 5th, 1881. 
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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS. 
By tHe Eprror. 





0 
XXIV, 
THE FAMILY OF CLANRANALD. 


XXII. Donatp Macponatp, third of Benbecula, fourteenth of Clan- 
ranald, Tutor of Allan, the hero of Killiecrankie and Sheriffmuir. We 
have already noticed the prominent share which he took in the military 
annals of the nation during the wars of Dundee. After Killiecrankie he 
returned to his Island home in Benbecula, and took no part in the rebel- 
lion of 1715. Donald, eleventh of Clanranald, had granted him a charter 
of nova-damus of all his lands, dated 16th of March 1680. A consider- 
able sum of money was lodged with Alexander Mackenzie, Principal 
Clerk of Session, Edinburgh, with the view of procuring a pardon for 
Ranald, the late chief, and purchasing and conveying the estates to him. 
This money was obtained by Mrs Penelope Macdonald, widow of Allan, 
killed at Sheriffmuir, whose attachment to the clan and fond recollection 
of her distinguished husband cannot be better expressed than in the words 
of the disposition by which Mr Mackenzie afterwards conveyed the estates 
to Donald by her instructions. After narrating the debts, the document 
proceeds :—“ Seeing it was at the earnest desire and request of Mrs Pene- 
lope’ Mackenzie, dowager of the deceased Allan Macdonald of Moydart, 
Captain of Clanranald, that I did purchase the several debts above- 
narrated, affecting the estate of Moydart, and thereupon obtained a decree 
and charter of adjudication in my favour ; and that it hath all along been 
in her view, as it was still her constant care, from the tender regard which 
she bore to the memory of her said deceased husband, to have the estate 
of Moydart settled upon, and conveyed to the said Donald, elder of Ben- 
becula, who (by the failure of the said Allan Macdonald, and of Ranald 
Macdonald, late of Moydart, both now deceased, without heirs-male 
lawfully procreate of their, or either of their bodies) is now the nearest 
and lawful heir-male of the family of Moydart, and the undoubted Chief 
and Captain of Clanranald.” For these reasons Mr Mackenzie, by this 
dispusition, conveyed over the whole estates to Donald in life-rent ; after 
lim to Ranald, his son, in life-rent ; and thereafter, in fee, to Ranald, 
grandson of Donald, who afterwards succeeded, in due course, as fifteenth 
Chief of the family, and who became so well known, during his father’s 
life-time, in connection with Prince Charles, Flora Macdonald, and the 
Rebellion of 1745. The disposition is dated 5th of December 1726, and 
infeftment followed thereon on 28th of September, and 7th, 13th, 17th, 
18th, and 19th of October 1727. 

Donald married, first, Margaret, eldest and only surviving daughter 
of Donald, eleventh, and sister of Allan and Ranald, respectively twelfth 
and thirteenth of Clanranald ; and by this marriage he became heir to his 
brother-in-law, through his wife, as well as heir-male of the family, on the 
death of Allan, twelfth chief, in 1725. By this lady he had an only son— 

1, Ranald, his heir, 
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He married, secondly, Margaret, daughter of George Mackenzie of 
Kildun, by whom he had— 

2. Alexander, who obtained the estate and became progenitor of the 
Macdonalds of Boisdale, which see. 

3. Ann, who married John, second son of Lachlan Mackinnon of 
Strathardale. 

He died in 1730, and was succeeded by his son, 

XXIII. Ranatp Macpona.p, fifteenth of Clanranald, who, born in 
1692, was then in the 39th year of his age. He refused to take any part 
in the Rebellion of 1745, though earnestly pressed to do so by Prince 
Charles, who called upon him immediately on his first arrival in the Long 
Island. He, however, offered no resistance to his son to join in that un- 
fortunate enterprise ; indeed, once the Prince did embark he extended to 
him every support and encouragement in his power. The particulars of 
his life are so well known to the reader of the papers on Flora Macdonald 
and Prince Charles, which have recently passed through these pages from 
the pen of the Rev. Alexan:ler Macgregor, that it would be quite super- 
fluous to go into lengthy details here, but we may quote Home’s interest- 
ing account of the arrival of the Prince in South Uist, his visit to, and 
reception by, Clanranald. After describing the voyage and arrival of the 
Doutelle with his Royal Highness on board, Home proceeds to say that 
“she came to an anchor between South Uist and Eriska, which is 
the largest of a cluster of small rocky islands that lie off South 
Uist. Charles immediately went ashore on Eriska. His attendants 
giving out that he was a young Irish priest, conducted him to the house 
of the tacksman, who rented all the small island; of him they learned 
that Clanranald, and his brother Boisdale, were upon the Island of South 
Vist ; that young Clanranald was at Moydart, upon the mainland. A 
messenger was immediately despatched to Boisdale, who is said to have had 
great influence with his brother. Charles staid all night on the Island of 
Eriska, and in the morning returned to his ship. Boisdale came aboard 
soon after. Charles proposed that he should go with him to the main- 
land ; assist in engaging his nephew to take arms, and then go as his am- 
bassador to Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macleod. To every one of 
these proposals Boisdale gave a flat negative, declaring that he would do 
his utmost to prevent his brother and his nephew from engaging in so 
desperate an enterprise, assuring Charles that it was needless to send any- 
body to Skye ; for that he had seen Sir Alexander Macdonald and Mac- 
leod very lately, and was desired by them to acquaint him (if he should 
come to South Uist, on his way to the Highlands), that they were deter- 
mined not to join him, unless he brought over with him a body of regular 
troops. Charles replied in the best manner he could, and, ordering the 
ship to be unmoored, carried Boisdale (whose boat hung at the stern) 
several miles outward to the mainland, pressing him to relent, and give a 
better answer. Boisdale was inexorable, and, getting into his boat, left 
Charles to pursue his course, which he did, directly for the coast of Scot- 
land, and, coming to an anchor in the bay of Lochnanuagh, between 
Moydart and Arasaig, sent a boat ashore with a letter to young Clanranald.”* 

Ranald married Margaret, daughter of William Macleod of Bernera, 
by whom he had issue— 


* History of the Rebellion. 
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1. Ranald, his heir. 

2. Donald, an officer in the British army, who greatly distinguished 
himself, and was killed with General Wolf before Quebec in 1760. 

3. Margaret, who died unmarried. 

He was succeedéd by his eldest son, 

XXIV. Ranatp Macoonatp, sixteenth of Clanranald, who was, with 
Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, and his brother, and young Glenaladale, the 
first to join the Prince in 1745. We cannot do better than continue the 
account from Home of how young Clanranald finally consented to join 
His Royal Highness. Continuing the previous quotation, he proceeds— 
“Tn a very little time, Clanranald, with his relative Kinlochmoidart, came 
aboard the Doutelle. Charles, almost reduced to despair in his interview 
with Boisdale, addressed the two Highlanders with great emotion, and, sum- 
ming his arguments for taking arms, conjured them to assist their Prince, 
their countryman, in his utmost need. Clanranald and his friend, though 
well-inclined to the cause, positively refused, and told him (one after the 
other) that to take arms without concert or support, was to pull down 
certain destruction on their own heads. Charles persisted, argued, and 
implored. During this conversation, the parties walked backwards and 
forwards upon the deck; a Highlander stood near them, armed at all 
points, as was the fashion of his country. He was a younger brother of 
Kinlochmoidart, and had come off to the ship to inquire for news, not 
knowing who was on board. When he gathered from their discourse 
that the stranger was the Prince of Wales ; when he heard his chief and 
his brother refuse to take arms with their Prince, his colour went and 
came, his eyes sparkled, he shifted his place, and grasped his sword. 
Charles observed his demeanour, and, turning briskly towards him, called 
out, ‘ Will not you assist me? ‘I will, 1 will,’ said Ranald, ‘though 
no other man in the Highlands should draw a sword ; I am ready to die 
for you.’ Charles, with a profusion of thanks and acknowledgments, 
extolled his champion to the skies, saying he only wished that all the 
Highlanders were like him.” Without further deliberation the two Mac- 
donalds declared that they also would join, and use their utmost endeavours 
to engage their countrymen to take arms. Immediately Charles, with 
his company, went ashore, and was conducted to Borrodale, a farm which 
belonged to the estate of Clanranald. Having once decided to join he 
proceeded at once to raise his vassals and command those of Arasaig and 
Moydart to attend him, and bring their arms. These amounted to about 
250 men. A list of their names and arms is still preserved.* The stand- 
ard being, a few days after, raised at Glenfinnan, they proceeded to Perth, 
from whence Clanranald, at the head of 500 men, was despatched to 
Dundee, where he arrived on the 7th of September, and next day, Sun- 
day, the 8th, proclaimed James VIII. as King. He then threw open the 
prison, took possession of all the public arms and ammunition he could 
find, and allowed all the prisoners their liberty. On the following day 
he searched several private houses for arms, and in all cases where he 
found any, he took possession and gave a receipt for them. On the 10th, 
by special command, he returned and joined the Prince at Perth. From 
that day he took a distinguished part, at the head of his men, in all the 


* Printed in the Appendix to the Clanranald Family History, 
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proceedings of the Highland army ; at Prestonpans, Gladsmuir, where the 
Clanranald, with their chief, was placed, as a distinct mark of honour, on 
the right of the front line ; in the march to England and retreat to Scot- 
land, and in the final and disastrous engagement with the King’s troops 
on Culloden Moor. An eye-witness at Duddingston relates an incident 
which indicates his position and lofty bearing, “One day young Clan- 
ranald was conversing with the Young Pretender with his head covered, 
and Major Macdonald (Glenaladale) standing behind Clanranald un- 
covered.” He was wounded in the head at Culloden, but managed to 
escape to his grandmother's house in Inverness, after which he proceeded, 
with his men, to Moydart, where he remained in concealment for a con- 
siderable period. The King’s troops in time followed him, and, on one 
occasion, he escaped capture only by a miracle. A mean, base country- 
man, bribed by the enemy’s officers, pointed out his hiding place, on the 
side of a steep hill; but hearing them approach he threw himself down 
the precipice at the risk of being dashed to pieces on the rocks, and mar- 
vellously escaped, though so near as to hear one of the soldiers saying, 
“the nest is warm, but the bird is flown.” A few days after three French 
ships of war arrived in Loch-nan-uagh, which were placed under Clan- 
ranald’s command as Commodore, a commission in his favour as such 
having been brought from France in one of them. Here Clanranald again 
met the Prince, and strongly recommended him to distribute a sum of 
forty thousand pounds, brought from France for his use by these ships, 
among the more necessitous of those who had suffered so much in his 
cause, and were now without houses, food, or shelter ; the whole country 
having been given to the flames, and all their cattle driven away by the 
King’s troops. 

During the whole time Prince Charles was in hiding in the Long 
Island Clanranald remained concealed in Moydart, waiting an opportunity 
to remove to some other part of the country, from which he could 
effect his escape to the Coutinent. This he ultimately managed in spite 
of the attempts of the Government to capture him. He succeeded in 
finding his way to Brahan Castle, the seat of the Seaforths, where he met 
a daughter of Basil Hamilton, and sister of the Earl of Selkirk, whom he 
had engaged to marry some time before. She was a relation of his own, 
her mother being a sister of Ranald’s grandmother. The marriage was 
celebrated in presence of Lady Fortrose, her husband, Viscount Fortrose, 
who had the forfeited estates, but not the titles, restored to him some 
time previously, being from home, and supposed to know nothing of his 
interesting visitors; for he kept out of the Rebellion, and was, so far, on 
friendly terms with the Government. Leaving Brahan Castle Clanranald 
and his Lady proceeded to Cromarty, where they embarked on board a 
ship bound for London under the names of Mr and Mrs Black. They 
arrived at their destination safely and unmolested, and soon after effected 
their escape to Paris. Here, finding it necessary to procure some means 
of subsistence, he endeaveavoured to obtain an introduction to those in 
power in France. Prince Charles shortly after came to Paris, and Clan- 
ranald requested his Koyal Highness to introduce him to Louis XV,, “ to 
whom the Prince declared that he was the only person who had served 
him without fee or reward. He soon after got some military employ- 
ment from the Court of France, and continued so employed until he be- 
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came acquainted with Marshal Saxe, who appointed him his aide-de- 
camp ; and he remained for several years in that capacity, until the Mar- 
shal’s death, with the official notification of which to the King he was 
charged, and delivered to his Majesty, at a public levee, when the King 
seemed so affected that he shed tears, and said to the company around 
him, that he had lost his right arm. During this time his lady had be- 
come pregnant, and returned to Britain for the purpose of being delivered 
and naturalising the child. She went to reside with her grandmother, 
the widow of Lord Basil Hamilton, at Edinburgh, in whose house she 
was delivered of a son, and died a few days afterwards. Many of the 
chiefs who were engaged in the unfortunate Rebellion, refusing to deliver 
themselves up, a bill of attainder was brought against them, which received 
the Royal assent on the 4th of June 1746. In this bill was included the 
names of Donald Macdonald, younger of Clanranald, Donald Macdonald 
of Lochgarry, Alexander Macdonald of Keppoch, Archibald Macdonald 
of Barrisdale, Alexander Macdonald of Glencoe, and others. Many 
suffered the penalty of the law, and, amongst others, Kinlochmoidart. 
He was executed at Carlisle on the 18th of October. As to Clanranald, 
by mistake he was named Donald instead of Ranald in the act of attain- 
der passed against him. His friends took advantage of this, and, after 
some years’ delay, he succeeded in recovering his estates, to which he 
retired, and became a steady and loyal subject of the king. It is 
pretty well known that of all those who joined Prince Charles, none was 
more devoted to him than young Clanranald, or acted more from less in- 
terested motives. He uniformly refused all pecuniary reward, maintained 
his own troops, and, it is said, for this truly noble conduct, the Prince 
signified his intention of conferring on him the dignity of a peer of the 
realm, by the title of Earl of Clanranald.”* 

All the transactions to which we have referred took place during the 
life of his father, who, an old man even at the close of the Rebellion, a 
few years later on, on the 28th of November 1753, and being quite 
unable to attend to any business, renounced the life-rent of the estates in 
favour of his son, Ranald by whose energy and business habits the debts 
on the property were soon paid. For the rest of his days Ranald lived 
quietly and unostentatiously on his property. 

He married, first, Mary, daughter of Basil Hamilton, eventually Earl 
of Selkirk, younger son of the Duke of Hamilton, and by her (born 8th 
ef May 1720, died 11th of May 1750) he had issue 

1. Charles James Somerled, who died in his fifth year at Edinburgh, 
on the 25th of May 1755, and was buried at Holyrood. 

He married, secondly, Flora, daughter of Mackinnon of Mackinnon, a 
celebrated beauty, with issue— 

. John, his heir. 
. James, a Lieutenant-Colenel in the army. 
Margaret, who died unmarried. 
. Mary, who died unmarried. 

6. Penelope, who married William, seventh Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton (who died 29th of October 1814), with issue—(1), Robert Mont- 
gomery, who, born in 1793, succeeded as 8th Peer ; (2), William, born in 
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1799, in the HLE.LC.S., and four daughters, Penelope, Susan Mary, 
, Flora (died in 1810), and Jean (died in 1820). Lady Belhaven died in 1816, l 
Ranald was succeeded by his eldest son, 0 


XXIV. Jon Macpona.p, seventeenth of Clanranald, quite a youth 


at his father’s death. He travelled for several years on the Continent . 
with a learned tutor, who gave him a very liberal education. On his ( 
return home, he obtained a commission and became a Captain in the 22d 
Dragoons. Having made up titles to the family estates, he, soon after, 
retired from the army, and resided chiefly on his property, among his , 


retainers, by whom he was greatly esteemed while he lived, and much 
lamented on his death, in 1794, at the early age of twenty-nine. 

He married, first, Katharine, daughter of the Right Hon. Robert Mac- : 
queen of Braxfield, Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland, with issue— 

1. Reginald George, his heir, born in Edinburgh on the 29th of 


August 1788. , ] 
2. Robert Johnstone. 3. Donald. : 
He married, secondly, his second cousin, Jean, daughter of Colin Mac- ( 


donald, II. of Boisdale, and grand-daughter of Alexander, first of Boisdale, 
second son of Donald, fourteenth of Clanranald, without issue. 
He died in 1794, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 


XXV. Recinatp George Macponatp, eighteenth of Clanranald. 
He was born in Edinburgh on the 29th of August 1788, and was thus a 
minor only six years of age when he succeeded to the property. He was 
first sent to Edinburgh, and afterwards to Eton to complete his education. 
He then proceeded to the Continent, where he remained for several years. 
Coming of age in 1809, he returned home, and was soon after appointed to —{ 
the command of the Long Island Regiment of Inverness-shire local Militia, 
which he held for many years, He represented the Burgh of Plymton 
(disfranchised by the Reform Act of 1832) in Parliament from 1812 to 
1824. He lived to a very old age, and, two years before his death, 
in 1871, he visited his native land, “ and delighted his friends by his never 
failing vivacity and comparatively youthful appearance.” According to 
the Statistical Account the rental of Clanranald’s estate in 1837 was 
about £4500 per annum ; but shortly after that date the property was sold 
by this chief for a large sum to Colonel Gordon of Cluny, Aberdeenshire. ’ 


He married, on the 1st of April 1812, Lady Caroline Ann Edgcumbe, ( 
second daughter of Richard, second Earl of Mount Edgeumbe, by whom , 
(who died 10th of April 1824) he had issue— | 

1. Reginald-John James-George, his heir, now of Clanranald. | 

2. Caroline-Sophia, who married, 8th September 1842, the Hon. 
Charles Cust, second son of John, first Earl of Brownlow, with issue—one 
son, Ernest-Richmond Charles, and three daughters, one of whom, Alice- 
Marian, married, 9th of September 1876, her cousin, Allan-Roger-Charles 
Porcelli, youngest son of Baron Porcelli, a Sicilian nobleman, who had 
married Sarah Anne, her aunt. 

3. Emma-Hamilla, who married, 21st of April 1840, the Hon. and 
Rev. Alfred Wodehouse, youngest son of John, second Lord Wodehouse, 
with issue ; Hobart ; Reginald, who died 25th of August 1861 ; Charles ; 
Hamilla-Caroline, who, on the 8thof November 1876, married Ndward 
Taylor, British vice-consul at Dunkerque ; Ernestine-Emma, who on the 
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17th of May 1866 married John Marshall, second son of H. C. Marshall, 
of Westwood Hall, Leeds ; and Laura-Sophia. 

4, Louisa-Emily, who married Charles-William Marsham, eldest sur- 
viving son of Robert Marsham of Stratton Strawless, County of Norfolk ; 
and secondly, 4th December 1856, Colonel Hugh Fitz-Roy, Grenadier 
Guards, son of Lord Henry Fitz-Roy. 

5, Flora, Maid of Honour to the Queen, 

6. Sarah-Anne, who married, in 1848, Baron Porcelli, a Sicilian 
nobleman, with issue, one of whom married his cousin, as above. 

Clanranald married secondly Anne, daughter of William Cunningham, 
and widow of Richard Barry Dunning, Lord Ashburton, without issue ; 
and thirdly, Elizabeth Rebecca Newman, also without issue. 

He died at his residence, Clarendon Road, London, on the 11th of 
March 1873, in the 85th year of his age, when he was succeeded as 
representative of the family by his eldest son, 

XXVI. Sir Recinatp-Joun James-Georce, nineteenth and present 
Clanranald, Vice-Admiral, R.N., K.C.S.I. He married, on the 12th of 
June 1855, the Hon. Adelaide Louisa, second daughter of George, fifth 
Lord Vernon, with issue— 

1. Allan Douglas, his heir, born in April 1856. 

2. Angus Roderick, born in April 1858. 3. Adelaide Effrida. 


[The Complete History or THE Macpona.ps, with Genealogies and 
Biographical Notes of the principal branch families of the name, 
will be in the hands of Subscribers (whose names will be published in the 
work) before our next number is issued. It is therefore not intended to 
continue a consecutive account of the other and minor families of the clan 
in the Celtic Magazine any further. What we have already published 
has been carefully corrected, revised, and considerably extended ; and in 
addition, a full account, with genealogies to date, of the cadet families of 
Sieat, GLENGARRY, and CLANRANALD, in the order in which they branched 
off from the main stem—including Balranald, Kingsburgh, Castleton, 
Vallay, Scotus, Lochgarry, MacEachainn-Macdonalds, Glenaladale, Kin- 
lochmoidart, and Boisdale—have been already printed in the separate 
volume. Accounts will also appear in the separate work of the Mac- 
donalds of Sanda, Glencoe, Keppoch, Dalchoisnie, and several others. 
Price to Subscribers— One Guinea; large paper edition (of which only 75 
copies are printed, and of which but a few now remain), a Guinea and a 
half. To non-subscribers, the price of any remaining copies will be, in 
the meantime, £1 5s and £2 2s respectively. To secure copies names 
should be sent in at once, as the issue is strictly limited to 425.] 








THE CLAN CAMERON.—The next Clan History (after a few 
chapters on the Mathesons) which will appear in these pages will be that 
of the Camerons. The Editor will esteem it a great favour if all interested 
in any way in this clan will communicate with him privately, and supply 
him with any information in their possessic», or direct him to where he 
can obtain any, A. M, 
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THE FENIAN SKIRMISHING FUND AND THE HIGHLANDS, 





o——- 


Tue following correspondence appeared in recent issues of the Scotsman: 


Srr,—I have read your article in to-day’s issue on the American Fenians and the 
Skirmishing Fund with considerable interest. I am, however, surprised that you 
made no reference to the portion of the fund which is alleged to have found its way to 
the Scottish Highlands. A friend sent me a Canadian paper yesterday in which a 
telegraphic summary appears of the proceedings at Chicago under date of 8th August. 
Patrick Crowe, who claims to have originated the Skirmishing Fund, held forth at the 
“ Fenian conclave,” and said that the fund “has been squandered ; 7000 dollars of it 
being lent by one of the managers to himself; 20,000 dollars used in building a 
torpedo boat, which never worked, but was profitable to the ring; and 2000 dollars 
going to support an Irish paper in the Highlands of Scotland, and the disposition of 
the rest being known only to heaven and the insiders.” What paper can it be that has 
received substantial aid from Irish-Americans? It is to be hoped a contradiction and 
repudiation will be at once forthcoming in the name of, I wont say patriotism, but 
common decency.—I am, c., No FENIAN, 

Srm,—A correspondent of yours, “ No Fenian,” referring to this subject, quotes 
certain figures mentioned by Patrick Crowe at the “Fenian Convention” held in 
Chicago on the 8th August, and, amongst these, 2000 dollars as having been given to 
an Irish paper in the Highlands of Scotland in support of the movement, and he asks 
—* What paper in the Highlands of Scotland can it be that received substantial aid 
from the Irish-Americans?” There is no /rish paper in the Highlands of Scotland, 
but there is a paper published at Inverness, 7he Highlander, which I heard some time 
ago had received “substantial aid” from the [rish-Americans, and which, I have 
reason to believe, would like to have closer relations with the Lrish Land Leaguers at 
home. The editor and proprietor, Mr John Murdoch, some time ago made a prolonged 
visit to America, and, after a short stay at home, has again gone out to America. 
The Highlander was, until recently, published weekly, but now appears in the form of 
a monthly magazine.—I am, &c., One BEHIND THE SOENEs. 


The Highlander Office, 76 to 82 Castle Street, 
Inverness, August 29, 1881. 

Srr,—A letter under this heading, signed by “No Fenian,” appearing in your 
Friday’s issue, contains an inuendo that an Irish paper in the Highlands had received 
Fenian support. As The Highlander is, I believe, the only paper in the Highlands— 
or even in Scotland—that has prominently advocated the Lrish land question, there 
can be no doubt that it is the paper alluded to, and I shall therefore be glad if you 
will allow me, through your columns, to state as plainly and as emphaticaily as pos- 
sible that 7'he Highlander newspaper never in any way received pecuniary aid from 
the “Skirmishing Fund.” As a paper advocating the people’s right to the soil they 
cultivate, The Highlander received the warm support of Irish Americans, who 
readily subscribed for it; and when Mr Murdoch, its proprietor and editor, visited 
America and Canada in 1879, he received as hearty a welcome from the Irish as from 
the Scotch, the former assisting him as much as possible by crowding upon him invita- 
tions to lecture, for which he was paid by the local committee inviting him. In Jan- 
uary 1880, Mr Murdoch (then in Toronto) was urgently pressed to take part in the 
“ Parnell reception ” at Philadelphia, and he thereafter, by invitation, took part in a 
number of Mr Parnell’s meetings, for which he was paid by the Central Committee in 
New York. But never under any circumstances has Mr Murdoch advocated Fenian- 
ism or other violent measures (on the contrary, he has always been most careful to 
condemn them), and never has he in any way connected himself with, or received a 
cent from, the “Skirmishing Fund.” Mr Murdoch's present absence in America (ful- 
filling a second series of lecturing engagements) prevents him writing you himself, but 
my knowledge of the facts stated above warrants me in giving the statement an un- 
qualified denial,—I am, &ec., A. E, Mippieron, Manager, 
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In the same issue of the Scotsman in which the last of these letters 


was published, the following telegram, dated New York, August 29th, 
appeared :— 


Tue Fentan ConsPIRATORS. 


Perhaps no one is better qualified to speak for the Irish Nationalists than Wil- 
liam Carroll. The Philadelphia Press to-day prints a long report of an interview with 
him. He says the organisation which recently sat in Convention at Chicago regards 
the use of dynamite with contempt and disgust. The Irish Nationalist party is cer- 
tainly revolutionary in its objects and methods, but it will not sacrifice innocent 
human life if it can possibly perceive any other method of achieving its purpose. 
Nothing less than the complete independence of Ireland will content them. Their 
present efforts are devoted to preparation and patient waiting for England’s next war. 


From an account in the World, of 3lst August, of an interview by 
one of their correspondents with the arch-Fenian, we extract the following 
answer by O’Donovan Rossa :— 


You were asking me about that Skirmishing Fund a while ago. Pat (Crowe) 
knows what he is saying. I transferred the whole thing in 1877 to the Irish National 
Revolutionary Committee. Pat says that Ford, proprietor of the Jrish World, used 
20,000 dollars out of the 90,000 collected, on his paper; that Dr Caroll, of Philadel- 
phia, got 7000, on his personal note, for his own uses; that 2000 were handed to 
Murdoch, who agitated in this country with Parnell for the purposes of founding a 
paper in the North of Ireland (Scotland ?) ; that 5000 dollars went to Michael Davitt 
to start the Land League ; and that 20,000 dollars went to John Holland for his tor- 
pedo. 


In an advertisement inserted in the American papers last spring inti- 
mating Mr Murdoch’s Lectures, we were told “ For vacant dates, address 
“ Dr William Carroll, 617 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.” Further 
comment to show the connection of parties with each other and with the 
Skirmishing Fund would be a waste of space. 








THE SCOTTISH THISTLE.—This ancient emblem of Scots pug- 
nacity, with its motto, “ Nemo me impune lacessit,” is represented on 
various species of royal bearings, coins, and coats of armour, so that there 
is some difficulty in saying which is the genuine original thistle. The 
origin of the national badge itself is thus handed down by tradition :— 
When the Danes invaded Scotland, it was deemed unwarlike to attack an 
enemy in the pitch darkness of night, instead of a pitched battle by day ; 
but on one occasion the invaders resolved to avail themselves of this 
stratagem ; and in order to prevent their tramp from being heard they 
marched bare-footed. They had thus neared the Scottish force unobserved, 
when a Dane unluckily stepped with his naked foot upon a superb, prickly 
thistle, and instinctively uttered a cry of pain, which discovered the 
assault to the Scots, who ran to their arms, and defeated the foe with a 
terrible slaughter. The thistle was immediately adopted as the insignia 
of Scotland. 
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THE SCULPTURED STONES OF ROSS AND CROMARTY. 
By Captain Corin Mackenzig, F.S.A. Scot. 
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I. 

In a lecture which I had the honour to deliver before the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness in May last, I observed :—‘ There is no room in this paper 
to consider the sculptured stones of Scotland, properly so called, though 
some of them are certainly curious. . . , Neither can I, for the same 
reason, go at length into the curious Scottish hieroglyphics so frequently 
met with on standing stones.” Nor do I intend now to go at length into 
the meaning of the hieroglyphics. I shall merely indicate their suggested 
uses, with such sufficient clearness as shall explain the fact of their being 
found in juxta-position with the Christian emblem of the Cross. This 
paper will enable those readers of the Celtic Magazine, who are in the 
habit of passing one or more of these monoliths every day of their lives, 
to bestow a little more attention upon them than I fear they are in the 
habit of doing. 

There are, as far as I know at present, but ten sculptured stones ex- 
tant in Ross-shire and Cromartyshire, though many more are known to 
have been wantonly destroyed. These stones (all of which are noticed in 
Dr Stewart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland) are found in eight localities, 
all in Easter Ross, and all situated close to the shore of the sea, or of some 
sea loch. Beginning in the North, the localities are as follows :—L., 
Kincardine (1) ; IL, Edderton (2); III., Tarbet (1, mostly in fragments) ; 
IV., Hilton of Cadboll (1); V., Shandwick (1); VI, Nigg (1); VIL, 
Strathpeffer (1); VIIL, Rosemarkie (2). Of these ten, two, viz., the stone 
at Kincardine, and one of those at Rosemarkie, are in all probability 
portions of sarcophagi—and of the remaining eight seven may be divided 
in classes, A. B. & C., as follows :— 





Class A. Rude monoliths, with hieroglyphics. 
Class B. Sculptured crosses, with hieroglyphics. 
Class C. Sculptured crosses, without hieroglyphics. 


Class A. contains two stones at Edderton and Strathpeffer. Class B. 
contains four stones at Hilton of Cadbl!, Shandwick, Nigg, and Rose- 
markie. Class C. contains but one stuiie at Edderton. ‘The stone at 
Hilton of Cadboll, though now bearing no cross, has been placed in class 
B., because there is every evidence of its having once been a cross. The 
side which bore the cross, however, has been smoothed, to receive an in- 
scription apparently of the latter part of the 17th century, when it had 
been used for a grave-stone. The Tarbet cross has the remains of figures 
upon it, but no hieroglyphics as far as can be seen. It has not been 
classed, as its extremely fragmentary state renders it uext to impossible to 
reconstruct it in a really satisfactory manner ; but it will nevertheless be 
described in Class B., its ornamentation being completely in harmony 
with that of the stones in this class. 

The peculiar characters, which appear upon the Scottish Standing 
Stones, may for our present purpose be divided into hieroglyphics and 
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symbols ; the former signifying characters unfamiliar to the eye, whose 
purport and object is conjectural; the second those which the eye at once 
recognises, but which may have some occult meaning hidden behind them. 
In the first class may be mentioned the Spectacle ornament, the Spectacle 
ornament or Double Disc with the Sceptre, the Crescent and Sceptre, the 
so-called “ Elephant,” &c. To the second class belong animals, &c., such as 
the Bull, Eagle, and Fish; articles of known use, such as the Mirror, Comb, 
and Harp ; also monstrosities, such as the Centaur, Bird-headed Human 
Figure, &c. Many conjectures have been hazarded as to the meaning of 
the hieroglyphics, some persons connecting them with the religion of the 
Druids, and finding an emblem of the sun in the Double Disc and Sceptre, 
and of the moon in the Crescent and Sceptre. Thus, Mr Algernon Her- 
bert, writing in 1849, regarded the Sceptre, in the figure of the Serpent 
and Sceptre, as “the capital Latin Z, and stands for Zodiacus, while the 
serpent twisted round it is the sun in his abrax period, or ecliptic.” In 
the Crescent and sceptre he regarded the Crescent as the moon, and the 
Sceptre as the Latin L for/una. If we wish to reconcile this theory with 
the fact that the hieroglyphics frequently appear upon the same sculptures 
as the Cross, we must adopt Colonel Forbes Leslie’s view, and regard 
them as “ the picture of a mixed religion, and I believe truly representing 
a compromise—viz., Christianity acknowledged without Paganism being 
discarded.” Another, and perhaps more rational view, is to consider the 
hieroglyphics as representing actual objects. Brooches have been found 
of the exact form of the Double Disc, and the Sceptre has been regarded 
as the brooch pin, the Sceptre in some sculptures passing through the 
Double Disc. Dr Stewart thinks that if the Crescent and Sceptre does not 
represent a brooch, it may be meant for a tiara. Thus, some persons 
regard the hieroglyphics and symbols on the crosses and pillars as repre- 
senting the rank or occupation of the person buried beneath. So, when 
personal ornaments were comparatively rare, a brooch, or a torque would 
represent a chief, a fish a seafarer, a harp a harper, a mirror and comb a 
female, &c. Others again imagine them to signify the rude heraldry of 
the early septs and tribes, who adopted various objects to particularly dis- 
tinguish themselves. One thing is certain, that they remained in use for 
several centuries, for while we find the outlines merely incised upon the 
rude standing stones, we find them elaborately ornamented and carved in 
relief upon the later Celtic Crosses. 

We are aware that from the earliest times till long after the Celtic era, 
it was the custom of nations to bury with the deceased articles which he 
had valued during his lifetime, and if to bury them, why not to carve 
them on his monument also? The habit of depicting upon a man’s 
tombstone the implements of his trade, which was common during the 
Roman era, is not yet quite obsolete, while that of representing a sword 
and helmet above a soldier’s remains is quite common. All old English 
churches abound in achievements, and coats-of-arms emblazoned on tablets. 
Any of the theories, therefore, I have previously mentioned may be easily 
reconciled with the appearance of these strange figures, alongside of the 
Christian Cross.* 

* The late Mr Chalmers would appear to have been inclined to ascribe a Gnosti 
origin to some of the hieroglyphics, but as no precise data have been given to go upon 
a mere mention of the fact is sufficient, 
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But enough for these characters at large, as I must now enumerate the 
figures which appear upon the Ross-shire and Cromartyshire sculptures. 
They are ten in number, counting only those which are most generally in 
use. The Crescent and Sceptre occurs four times (thrice upon the Rose- 
markie cross, the only known example in Scotland), the Double Dise and 
Sceptre thrice, and the Double Disc without Sceptre once. These have 
been already alluded to. The Single Disc occurs twice on the Hilton stone, 
and may represent a brooch, or the round target carried by the Picts, the 
ornamentation greatly resembling that of the targets of the last century ; 
but as the two Discs occupy the usual place of the Double Disc, below 
the Crescent and Sceptre, they must be looked upon as an imperfect 
representation of the Double Disc. The Elephant occurs but once, on 
the Shandwick stone, where it appears with two sheep between the legs, 
and an animal, apparently a dog, in front of the head. It has been 
ornamented with a Celtic zig-zag pattern now much worn. Dr Stewart 
states that Polyzenus, a writer of the second century, describes Caesar as 
routing the Britons under Cassolaulus, by sending an elephant against 
them. It is therefore quite possible that the Picts had heard of such an 
animal, and it has been shrewdly conjectured that the first Celtic sculptor 
who essayed its portraiture, did so from a description, and that all who 
followed him copied from the same example, until at last it became stereo- 
typed. That the figure is purely conventional is proved by the fact, that 
while the sheep is represented with his wool, the eagle with his feathers, 
and the monster with his scales, even in the most elaborate carvings of the 
Elephant, the ornamentation never gets beyond the filling in of the outline 
with an intertwisted Celtic pattern. Two Mirrors appear on the Rose- 
markie stone, and one upon the Hilton stone, where it is accompanied by 
the Comb. They are not, however, of the usual form. The Eagle appears 
thrice.* We find the Fish, apparently the salmon, upon a rough monolith 
at Edderton, which it occupies along with the Double Dise and Sceptre. 
The Torque, or Neckplate, shares the unhewn standing stone at Strath- 
peffer, with the Eagle. The Harp is found but once, and is of the usual 
clarsach pattern. It may be mentioned that the hieroglyphics and symbols 
are almost entirely confined to Pictish territory, one stone only so orna- 
mented being found in the old Northumbrian Kingdom, at Edinburgh, 
and one sculpture on a rock at Anwoth, in the Kingdom of Strathclyde. 
I am not aware of any having been found in Dalriada. I am, therefore, 
myself, strongly of opinion that the symbols and hieroglyphics on the 
rude standing stones and sculptured crosses must alike be regarded as the 
work of the Pictish nation, the predecessors of the modern Highlander. 

I will commence my account of the Sculptured Stones of Ross and 
Cromarty with a description of the sarcophagus at Kincardine. 

“ Tn the church-yard,” says the Statistical Account, in 1840, “ there 
is a stone about five feet in length, and two in breadth and thickness ; it 
is hollow and divided into two cells, one considerably larger than the 
other. The ends and one of the sides are covered with carved figures and 
hieroglyphics ; an imperial crown, and a man on horseback in the act of 
darting a lance or javelin, as also what appears to be a camel, are still 

* The eagle on the Shandwick stone appears in the middle of a hunting scene. 
Dogs and stags are of course very common in these hunting scenes, but it is worthy o 
note that they never appear upon any of the stones as purely conventional signs. 
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plainly distinguishable. It is probable that it is the half of a Sarcophagus 
or stone-coffin, and tradition describes it as the tomb of a Prince of Loellin, 
who died of his wounds in the neighbourhood, and had his remains de- 
posited there.” “ Loellin,” I take it, means Lochlin, which would seem 
to argue that the Prince was a Scandinavian leader, a fact which is by no 
means improbable,* 


* Did this Sarcophagus once really hold the body of a Norse Chief? Ekkials- 
bakki, that is the estuary of the Ekkial or Oykel, separated Sudrland, or Sutherland (so 
called by the Northmen because it was the most southern part of the Earldom of Ness 
and Katanes which belonged to them), from the rest of Scotland proper. As its imme- 
diate vicinity was a sort of debateable ground, it is not surprising to read in the sagas 
of fierce battles having taken place here between the two rival races. About the year 
1034, we learn from the Orkneyinga Saga, that a bloody encounter took place between 
Kali Hundason, King of Scotland, and Thorfinn, Earl] of Orkney./a) The Saga says that 
the site of the engagement was “ Torfnes on the south side of Baefiord.” Mr Ander- 
son suggests that this may be Tarbet Ness, Baefiord being the Dornoch Firth ; but it 
is highly improbable that the Scottish King would have marched his great host of 


(a) The identity of Kali Hundason has been frequently disputed, many antiquaries finding 
it impossible to reconcile the existence of such a person with the narratives of the older Scottish 
historians. The Orkneyinga Saga, and the Saga of Olaf Tryggrison, both state that Ear! Sigurd 
the Stout married a daughter of Melkolf or Malcolm, Kirg of Scotland, and that their son was 
Earl Thorfinn. Fordun’s succession of the Scottish Kings runs thus :—Malcolm MacKenneth 
slew Gryme MacKenneth MacDuff at Auchnebard, and becoming King reigned from 1004 to 
1034, and was succeeded by his grandson Duncan, the son of his only daughter Beatrice, by 
Crinan, Ab-thane of Dul, and Steward of the Isles. Wyntoun, following Fordun, says :— 

Quhen dede wes thus this Kyng Gryme (at Bardory 
Malcolme ras Kyng, that slayne had hyme: 

And thretty wyntyre in Scotland 

Kyng this Malcolme wes regnand. 


He states that Malcolm gave his daughter “‘ Bethok fayre” to ‘‘Cryny” Abbot of Dunkeld, and 

that on the death of the King their son Duncan succeeded him. Fordun says of Duncan (the 

Duncan who was slain by Macbeth), that “he enjoyed the security of peace at the hands of all 

both abroad and at home.” Mr Anderson thinks that, if the Saga is correct as to the date of 
the battle (1034), Duncan must be Kali Hundason, and that, notwithstanding Fordun’s remark 
about a peaceful succession, a very pretty quarrel might have arisen between Duncan and 
Thorfinn, concerning the division of the Scottish Kingdom, they both being maternal grandsons 
of King Malcolm II, Skene, however (Highlanders, chap. v.), is of opinion that while the 
Highlanders were opposing the succession of Kenneth MacAlpine’s family, and were endeavour- 

ing to re-introduce the Pictish mode of succession, Malcolm, Maormor of Murray, by the defeat 
and slaughter of Kenneth MacDaff at Monievaird, succeeded in seizing the Scottish crown. 

He states that this Malcolm made peace with Earl Sigurd the Stout, and gave him his daughter 
to wife, and that after reigning from 1004 to 1030, he was succeeded by Malcolm MacKenneth 
MacDuff (a descendant of Kenneth MacAlpin), whom he identifies with Kali Hundason. 
Speaking of these conclusions he says :—‘‘It will be observed that the author has here alto- 
gether departed from the generally received history, and that in place of Malcolm IL., said to 
have reigned thirty years, he has placed two Malcolms, of different families, the first of whom 
reigned twenty-six and the latter four years. This view he has adopted in consequence of 
finding the most remarkable coincidence between the Irish Annals and the Norse Sagas, both 
of which agree in these particulars.” Professor Munch shares these views with Skene. Skene 
gives as his authorities—1, Orkneyinga Saga ; 2, Flatey Book ; 3, Annals of Tigernac ; 4, Annals 
of Ulster. No. 3 states that Malcolm MacMaelbrigd MacRuadri, King of Alban, died in 1029, 
and that Malcolm MacKenneth, King of Alban, died in 1034 ; and No. 4 corrohorates this, but 
does not say that Malcolm MacMaelbrigd was kine. Skene would seem, however, to have 
changed the opinions expressed in the Highlanders (1837), for in his preface to the Chronicles of 
the Picts and Scots (1867), and in that to Felix Skene’s translation of Fordwn’s Scoticronicon 
(1872), he states that Malcolm MacKenneth reigned from 1004 to 1034. Further, in the latter, 
he states that Malcolm had two daughters, one married to Crinan the father of King Duncan, 
and the other to Earl Sigurd, father of Earl Thorfinn. He then goes on to say that there was 
war between Duncan and Thorfin, owing to the territory each claimed in right of his mother, 
and that Thorfinn established his power in the North, thus identifying Duncan with Kali 
Hundason of the Saga. The Duan Albanach, the Chronicle of the Scots (Colbertine MS.), the 
Chronicle of the Scots and Picts, the Register of the Priory of St Andrews, the Cronicon 
Elegiacum, the Scalacronica, the Chronicle of Huntingdon, the Chronicle of the Picts and Scots 
(Sir T. Phillipps), the Chronicle of the Scots (Cottonian, Claudius), the Chronicles of the Sc ts 
(Cottonian, Vitellius), the Chronicon Rythmicum, and the Irish version of the Pictish Chronicle 

give Malcolm MacKenneth a reicn of 30 years; and the Prophecy of St Berchan 35. There are 
threfore ten Latin and twe Celtic MSS. in favour of 30 vears, one Celtic of 25, and two Celtic of 
5 years’ reign, the two latter interpolating a King Malcolm MacMaelbrigd with a reign of 25 
years. I have not room here to pursue this interesting enquiry further. 
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The sculptures on the sarcophagus occupy three panels, the centre panel 
being on one of the sides, with a smaller one at each end. On the left of 
the centre panel stands a post or pillar, surmounted by what the writer of 


Scots, Irish, and Islesmen, into such a confined position as the peninsula of Tarbet, 
where there would be nothing for them to subsist upon. Moreover Earl Thorfiinn had 
land levies besides his ships, and would hardly have selected such a site for a battle- 
field. Skene says that the fight took place “on the southern shore of the Beauly 
Firth.” It is evident, therefore, that he, like Professor Munch, has been attracted by 
the similarity of sound betweet Beafiord and Beaufort. The Saga is not very explicit 
as to the whereabouts of the combatants immediately before the battle. It states 
that Thorkel Fostri had collected men about Breidafiord (the Moray Firth) prior to it, 
and that he afterwards met the Earl in Moray. The King was marching from the 
direction of Satiri (Kintyre). It istherefore just possible that the Earl having received 
his reinforcements from the Isles by sea, might have met the King near Beauly. But 
in this case, as the King advanced from the south-west or west, he must of necessity 
have cut off Earl Thorfinn from his own country, and as the Earl would have had no 
room in his ships for his land levies in case of defeat, and as history shews us that the 
Northmen very seldom fought without having secured a means of flight in case of 
disaster, I think the weight of evidence is against Mr Skene’s idea (shared by Pro- 
fessor Munch)—viz., that Baefiord is the Beauly Firth. It is much more probable, 
therefore, that the Earl preferred to give battle with his back to his own dominions, 
into which he could easily retreat, especially as he knew the King’s force was much the 
largest. The following quotation, however, I think, settles without a doubt the site of 
the battle. The Orkne syinga Saga was written about 1225, and therefore in this case 
relates events which were then nearly 200 years old, and apparently to make the 
matter clearer it quotes Arnor Jarlaskald, Earl Thorfinn’s bard, who was present at 
the battle, and distinctly states that it was fought on the south side of the Ekkial or 
Oykel. Mr Anderson’s conjecture may still be correct, and Dornoch Firth being the 
continuation of the estuary of Oykel would represent Baefiord. Arnor sings :— 


Reddened were the wolf’s-bit’s edges 
At a place—men call it Torfness ; 

It was by a youthful ruler 

This was done, upon a Monday. 


Pliant swords were loudly ringing 
At this War-Thing south of Ekkiel, 
When the Prince had joined the battle 


Bravely with the King of Scotland. 


The battle commenced and the Earl fought valiantly, a sword in one hand and a 
spear in the other. The King then ordered up his standard, and here the fight was 
hottest, till the King was slain and his army fled. The Earl pursued, leaving his 
ships behind him, for the Saga says he afterwards returned to them, in order to sail to 
Caithness. The Scots therefore fled with too great precipitation to bury their own 
dead. Neither the Saga nor Arnor Jarlaskald mention any great Scandinavian war- 
rior as having fallen on the occasion, and it is therefore within the bounds of possibility 
that the victors, finding the body of the King, decently interred it at the church of 
Kincardine. The fact of its being interred by Northmen might easily give rise to the 
tradition of the burial being that of a Prince of Lochlin, for thongh it may be argued 
that the Scots would surely know of the fall of their King, it must be borne in mind 
that the district of the Oykel was a sort of no-man’s land, which did not actually 
come under Scottish dominion until long afterwards. The slain would undoubtedly 
receive Christian burial, for though Earl Sigurd the Stout, Thorfinn’s father, was only 
converted to Christianity by force, by Olaf Tryggvison (being offered the alternative 
of baptism or death), and actually died under his enchanted Pagan banner, the Raven, 
at Clontarf, his son seems to have been better affected towards the new religion, and 
indeed built the first Nerse church in the Islands, Christ’s Kirk in Birsay, in which 
he was buried. 

Torfness is a term of general application, meaning simply “turf or moss headland.” 
I am of opinion, after a very careful examination of the chart of the estuary, that the 
site of the battle should be sought south of Bonar Bridge, either near East Fearn 
Point (at low water 16 feet deep and about 300 yards across), or else in the neighbour- 
hood of Scart Point (at low water 20 fect and about 400 yards across), and both of 
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the Statistical Account conjectures to be an Imperial crown.* To this 
seem to be fastened two long snakey-necked animals of uncertain breed, 
and very difficult of recognition, which are represented sitting on their 
haunches opposite each other, with their heads turned over their shoulders. 
To their right kneels a figure facing them, the arms being crossed over 
the breast, and above this there is a recumbent creature, apparently a 
sheep. On the extreme right are seen two persons riding an animal. The 
left panel contains a figure on horseback, bearing in his uplifted right hand 
a club-like instrument, and carrying in his left a spear. His horse appears 
to be trampling something underfoot, and below the horse’s neck a round 
object is seen, which might pass muster for a human head, but which is 
too much abraded to be readily discerned. In the right panel stand two 
figures, clad in conical caps, and long tunics reaching below the knee, and 
holding long spears in their outer hands, while between them they hold 
up by the feet a headless human body. That these fignres represent 
Scandinavian warriors can hardly be reasonably doubted.t I must also 


which would have afforded safe and sufficient attchorage to the Orkney fleet. The 
Earl could have had his ships in the Oykel ready to ferry across his land forces in 
case of defeat, and these would have been well on their way to Wick and Thurso long 
before a pursuing force unprovided with ships could follow them by way of Invershin, 
while the Earl, his troops ferried over, would have at once stood out to sea. 

Whether the Kincardine Sarcophagus once held the body of Kali Hundason, or 
even of any Norse sub-chief, is another matter. 

* This is possibly intended to represent an ancient market-cross. The Cross of 
Rosemarkie is a stone shaft, having for a capital a ducal crown. 

+ It will be observed that among the figures on the sarcophagus are:—1, Two 
figures riding on one animal; 2, Two figures in Scandinavian dress holding a headless 
body; 3, A figure riding, and having at his saddle-bow something like a human head. 
The scenes represented in these sculptures bear such a strong analogy to those attend- 
ant on the death of one of the Norse Earls of Orkney, that I cannot refrain from 
mentioning them here. When King Harald the Fair-haired of Norway had subdued 
the Vikings of the Orkneys, he gave the Islands in fief to Earl Régnvald of Moeri, 
the father of Hrolf or Rollo the Ganger, the conqueror of Normandy. Régnvald, in 
turn, handed them over to his brother Sigurd, who became Earl, and pushed his 
conquests to the confines of Moray and Ross. He thus became involved in hostilities 
with Maormar Melbrigd Tonn or the Buck-toothed, and it was arranged that the two 
chiefs should meet with forty men each to settle their differences. Earl Sigurd 
arrived with forty horses but with eighty men, two men being mounted on each horse, 
and Melbrigd seeing he had been treacherously dealt with, resolved at least to die 
bravely. They met in the neighbourhood of the Oykel, and the Saga of Olaf Trygg- 
vison describes what followed :—“ There was hard fighting immediately, and it was 
not long till Earl Melbrigd fell and all his nen with him. Farl Sigurd and his men 
fastened the heads [of the slain] to their saddle-straps in bravado, and so they rode 
home triumphing in their victory. As they were proceeding, Earl Sigurd, intending 
to kick at his horse with his foot, struck the calf of his leq against a tooth protruding 
from Earl Melhrigd’s head, which scratched him slightly ; but it soon became swollen 
and painful, and he died of it.” This account is so circumstantial, that one is almost 
tempted to find a parallel between it and the sculpt»red record. Earl Sigurd the 
Powerful died about A.p. 875, and it is distinctly stated in the Saga that he was 
“hoy-laid” or “buried in a mound at Ekkialsbakki.” Tradition has kept alive the 
remembrance of his last resting-place, for “ Siward’s hoch,” or “ haug,” as it was known 
in the twelfth century, has passed through the various forms of Sytheraw, Sythera, 
and Siddera, until at last it has been corrupted into the modern Cyder Hall. Unless, 
therefore, we can prove that the Kincardine stone coffin was removed from a tumulus 
near this place, which is on the opposite side of the estuary of Oykel, I am afraid we 
must abandon the theory of its being connected with the Norse Earl Sigurd. Melbrigd 
or Maelbrigd was, according to Skene, Maormar of Mar, 
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say that I fail to detect any animal having the least resemblance to a 
camel. The whole sarcophagus, however, is much weather-worn.* 

The slab-stone at Rosemarkie has been broken across, but is otherwise 
in a good state of preservation. It is divided into three panels, with a 
border running along one side. The two end panels and the border are 
ornamented with a common Celtic raised zig-zag pattern ; the centre panel 
is more elaborate. A border of uncarved stone has been left all round the 
slab, and as it is only carved on one side, there is every probability of its 
having formed the lid of a stone coffin. I am not aware of its having 
any tradition attached to it, but in this and all other cases, should readers 
of the Celtic Magazine be aware of any local history affecting particular 
standing stones, I shall take it as a great favour if they will kindly 
favour me with the particulars. 
(To be Continued.) 





Correspondence. 


a 


GAELIC SOCIETY BURSARIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


12 Lombard Street, Inverness, 18th Aug. 1881. 

Dear Si1r,—In your full report of the proceedings of the last Annual 
Assembly of this Society—at which I had not the privilege of being pre- 
sent—you quote a suggestion made in a letter from me to the Secretary, 
that the Society should offer a prize for the best essay on “ the best means 
of attaining the objects we have in view.” 

The objects of the Society are very comprehensive, though embraced 
within the compass of a few lines in the second article of our “ Constitu- 
tion.” They are as follows :—“The objects of the Society are the per- 
fecting of the members in the use of the Gaelic language ; the cultivation 
of the language, poetry, and music of the Scottish Highlands ; the rescuing 
from oblivion of Celtic poetry, traditions, legends, books, and manuscripts ; 
the establishing in Inverness of a library to consist of books and manu- 
scripts, in whatever language, bearing upon the genius, the literature, the 
history, the antiquities, and the material interests of the Highlands and 
and Highland people; the vindication of the rights and character of the 


* The camel twice appears upon Scottish stones: once in the Island of Canna, 
where the representation is excellently well done, showing the hump and the peculiar 
contour of the animal’s head; and again at Meigle in Perthshire, where it is shown as 
lying down. The camel was known to the Picts, and the Annals of Innisfallen state 


that in 1105 one was given by the King of Alban to Mucertac O’Brien. It is to be 
observed that while the camel is well drawn, and represented in different positions, 
the “elephant” on the other hand never changes its conventional form, except once 
upon a stone at Largo, where it bears a strong resemblance to the walrus, 
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Gaelic people ; and generally the furtherance of their interests whether at 
home or abroad.” 

There can be no doubt that the Celtic Chair, which it is hoped will 
be occupied by a good Professor in November next, will be one of the 
most powerful means for this attainment. The second and third para- 
graphs of the above article cannot escape its attention, and the fourth 
only requires the substitution of the word “ Edinburgh” for “ Inverness” 
to be embraced within its scope, 

As this Society has had considerable influence in fanning the flame of 
Celtic patriotism, which for generations was only smouldering, though not 
extinct ; but which has now, thanks to the indomitable perseverance of 
Professor Blackie, resulted in the endowment of this chair. I venture to 
suggest that the Society should follow up the victory thus secured over 
Saxon jealousy and prejudice, and, more important still, over Celtic con- 
ceit and apathy, by founding a respectable Gaelic Society Bursary in 
connection with the chair. 

The Society not being at present in Session, I take the liberty of 
ventilating this important matter before the members and the Celtic 
public through the medium of your influential magazine ; and at the same 
time bespeak the advocacy of one who has done so much towards “ the 
aultivation of the language, poetry, and music of the Scottish Highlands,” 
and “the rescuing from oblivion of Celtic poetry, traditions, legends, 
books, and manuscripts,”{as its{Editor.— Yours faithfully, 

G. J. CAMPBELL. 


[The above letter reached us too late for our last issue. We heartily 
sympathise with Mr Campbell’s proposal, and trust the Gaelic Society 
will take the matter seriously in hand.—Ed., C.M.] 


—j—— 


GAIRLOCH CHURCHYARD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


Gairloch Hotel, Ross-shire, N.B., Sept. 19th, 1881. 


S1r,—On visiting Gairloch to-day, my tootsteps were naturally directed 
to the grave of the “Celtic Burns,” William Ross, and to that of John 
Mackenzie, collector, compiler, and editor of “The Beauties of Gaelic 
Poetry,” to whom you have raised such a suitable monument. To my 
intense disappointment I found the churchyard of this beautiful locality 
impenetrably overgrown with dank weeds and nettles, The whole 
churchyard, and with the rest, the graves of the bard and Mackenzie (as 
well as those of former Chiefs of the Mackenzies) are absolutely 
shrouded in those hateful habiliments of luxurious Nature. Indeed, in my 
first attempt, a shower having fallen in the morning, I was quite unable 
to reach either grave. To have done so would have cost me a thorough 
soaking of my nether garments. Can nothing be done to make this 
God’s acre decent? I think the liberal-minded Sir Kenneth requires only 
to have his attention directed to this foul spot on his otherwise beautiful 
property to have it purified, and afterwards kept in a state of decency. 


— Yours truly, Wma. ALLAN, 
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Fair mo Curippe—Feudaidh iongantas a bhi ort an uair a ruigeas na 
briathra so do lamh, do bhrigh nach comas domh an deanamh airidh air 
an dragh a gheibh do shuilean le bhi’ ruith thairis orra. Is dligheach 
dhomh a bhi taingeil gun bheil mi fathast ann an tir nam beo, agus a’ 
sealbhachadh deagh shlainte re na h-uine o’n dh’fhag mi Priomh-Bhaile na 
Gaidhealtachd. Ged nach eil an uine sin fada, gidheadh is iomadh ni 
iongantach da rireadh a chunnaic mi. Sguabadh mi air falbh leis an 
Each-iaruinn mar an dealanach thairis air gach beinn agus comhnard— 
gach achadh agus raon, gach baile-mor agus beag a tha eadar Inbhirnis 
agus am Babilon uamhasach so! An uair a dh’fhag mi do bhaile mais- 
each fein agus Clach-na-cudainn iomhuimn, cha robh tuilleadh duil agam 
gum faicinn an t-aite miorbhuileach so, na tha aig a’ Cheilteach choir air 
a cheann foghluimte, agus a choluinn thlachdmhor, a thilgeadh ann an 
doimhneachdaibh Loch-Neis! Ach air la de na laithibh, thubhairt Don- 
nuchadh Ruadh, mo mhac fein, “ Eirich gu grad, agus deasuich thu fein, 
agus thugamaid Lunainn oirnn, oir tha cuisean araidh ’gam cho’-eig- 
neachadh ‘chum an t-astar sin a dheanamh, agus feumaidh tusa dol 
maille rium.” lb’ fheudar geill air ball, agus falbh a rinn na fir! Fhuair 
mi mach an deigh laimh, nach rob gnothuch sonraichte sam bith aig 
Donnuchadh Ruadh chum an gluasad cabhagach so a dheanamh, ach 
leisgeal gu comas a thoirt do’n t-seann Sgiathanach bhochd air ioghnaidh- 
ean a’ Bhaile-mhora so fhaicinn. Ach Ochan! be so da rireadh baile 
na gleadhraich, oir cha’n ’eil neach no ni fo’n ghrein nach faicear agus 
nach faighear ann! Chan fheuch mi air cunntas a thoirt orra, ach 
thainig e ’n am inntinn, gur e seann Chailean Siosal fein a chuireadh 
rogha caoin air comhradh ann a bhi’ mineachadh na miorbhuil so air an 
do thuit a shuilean tla re iomadh bhadhna. Air do’n Cheilteach, mar an 
ceudna, a bhi eolach air na h-iongantasaibh so cha’n’eil e chum feum sam 
bith dhomhsa dichioll air na nithibh sin a mhineachadh a tha mi-chomus- 
ach domh a leigeadh ris. Chithear muinntir an so, deth gach inbh agus 
aois—deth gach duthaich agus cinneach—deth gach riochd agus dath 
gach trusgan agus sgeudachadh. LEireannaich agus Albannaich—Gaidheil 
agus Goill—Iudhaich agus Cinnich—daoine geal agus dubh—agus iadsan 
a tha beag agus mor—ban agus buidhe-—maraon a’ siubhal nan sraid air 
feadh ’a cheile? Ochan! tha meud a’ bhaile-mhora so a’ dol os ceann 
gach tuigse, agus a’ cur feartan diblidh an Sgiathanaich gu’n dulan gach 
uair a smuainicheas e air. Feumaidh mi a radh gu’m bheil mi na’m 
bhreislich leis an t-sealladh, oir cha’n fthaicear a leithid ann an aite sam 
bith eile air uachdar na talmhainn. Is e an Cheilteach fein aig am bheil 
eumhachd freagarrach chum na seallaidhean so a’ sparradh air tuigse na 
muinntir sin a thig ’na fhochair, agus air do’n chuis a bhi mar sin fagar 
iad leis an Syiathanach chum gu’n leudaich an Cheilteach orra’na am frea- 
garrach fein. 

The mor chianalas orm a thaobh an latha fhliuch a fhuair ar Banrigh- 
inn ghradhach, agus na feachdan lionmhor aice air a’ chuigeamh la ficlead 
ann am baile Dhunedin. Tha mi an dochas nach toir na saighdesran 
bochda galar sam bith as an droch greidheadh a fhuair iad air an latha 
sin, Bha bron orm air an son, agus gu sonraichte air son nan Gaidheal a 
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chruinnich as gach cearnaidh dhe’n tir gu bhi lathair maille ris a mhor- 
chuideachd. 

Dh’fhag mi Dunedin gu’n stad ann ach re fichead mionaid, agus 
thainig mi le aon sgriob a’ Inbhirnis a dh’ionnsuidh tighe mo mhic ann an 
Siorramachd [ore, agus bha mi co sgith ris a’ chu, le bhi a’ suidh gu’n 
charuchadh re na h-uine sin. Ach air an laimh eile, cha robh mo mhac 
agus mi fein ach tri uairean gu leth eadar a thigh-san agus am Baile-Mor 
so. Fanaidh sinn an so seachd no ochd laithean, agus ni sinn ann sin 
dichioll air pilltinn air ar n-ais gu Siorramachd Lore chum taoghal anns na 
h-uiread de bhailtibh eile, mu’n tig an t-am anns an feum an Sgiathanach 
a ghnuis a chur ri Clach-na-cudainn aon uair eile. 

Fhuair Donnuchadh Ruadh leigh eile gu seasamh ’na aite aig a’ bhaile 
gus am pill e dhachaidh, an deigh dha ceann athar fein a chur na bhoile 
le ioghnaidhean Baile-cinn Shasuinn, agus na h-uiread de bhailtean eile. 

Tha mi an dochas ma gheibh mi ann an slainte dhachaidh, gu’m faigh 
mi an luchd-eolais air fad gu slan, fallain. Tha iomaguin orm an comh- 
nuidh gu’m bi ni eigin docharach an uair a bhios mi, mar so, astar fada 
o’n bhaile, agus tha na smuaintean so a’ fagail m’ inntinn gu’n bhi co 
socaireach ’s bu mhath leam. Cha’n ’eil aite ann, gu’n teagamh, shamh- 
laichear ris an dachaidh! Ochan! cha’n’eil! cha’n’eil ! 

Thoir iomachore uam do gach neach eoluch, gu sonraichte do d’mhnaoi 
cheanalta fein agus do na paisdibh gu leir. An uair a chi thu mo 
charaid choir seann Chailean, innis da gu’n robh an seann Sgiathanach a’ 
cur bheannachd da’ ionnsuidh, agus a’ guidheadh gu robh e fada beo—an 
duine gasda, coir. 

Tha eagal crom nach toir thu moran tuigse no brigh as an litir fhada, 
rapach so, oir cha’n ’eil uine agam smuaineachadh air ciod a their mi. Tha 
mi co luaineach a thail ’sa bhos, is nach ’eil aite-comhnuidh steidhichte, 
seasmhach agam, air chor is rach ’eil duil agam ri litir-fhaotuinn o charaid 
sam bith, gus an cuir mi cul ri taobh deas Shasuinn, agus gus am pill mi 
gu seann “ Albainn a’ Chluarain.” 

A reir coslais is e so a’ cheud uair, agus an uair dheireannach anns am 
faic mi am Baile iongantach so, agus is leoir e comas a bhi agam a radh 
gu’n, robh mi ann an Lunainn! Tha’n seann Sgiathanach bochda tuille- 
adh’ aosda gu bhi gu’n ghnothuch araidh an lorg air iongantasaibh an t- 
saoghail, agus gu sonraichte far nach ’eil an teaghlach aige fein air an 
suidheachadh. Aig a’ cheart am tha dithis mhac agus triuir nighean aige 
ann an Sasuinn ; aon mhac agus a bhean ann an Dunedin, agus mathair 
na cuim agus aon nighean a’n Clach-na-cudainn. Mar so tha’n teaghlach 
air an sgapadh ! 

Cha’n abair mi tuilleadh, ach mile beannachd do gach neach eolach. 

Do charaid dileas, 
SGIATHANACH. 

Lunainn, 30la de cheud mhios ’an Fhogharaidh, 1881. 

[We have no doubt many of our readers will regret being unable to 
read “ Sgiathanach’s” letter from London, descriptive of his tour, in the 
Classic language of Ossian. We sympathise with our friends, but the loss 
we trust will impel them to begin at once the study of Gaelic. If this 
should turn out a result of its publication, we believe our reverend friend 
will feel disposed to forgive us for giving a letter intended only for our 
own private use to his many admirers among the Gaelic readers of the 

Celtic Magazine, | 
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THE LATE DUNCAN DAVIDSON OF TULLOCH. 


——— 1) —— 


Duncan Davipson of Tulloch died on Sunday, the 18th of September, from 
the effects of a chill which he took at the recent Royal Review of Scottish 
Volunteers at Edinburgh, in the 82d year of his age. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that the death of such a popular Highlander will be 
greatly regretted, nut only by all those who had the pleasure of his 
personal acquaintance, but by every one who took any interest in the 
Highlands, where, for so many years, Tulloch occupied so prominent a 
position. Many of our readers will remember his handsome and manly 
form supporting his friend Lochiel as Chairman at the last Annual 
Assembly of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, upon which occasion we 
received the usual hearty grip of his now, alas! cold and clammy hand. 
No one took a warmer interest in Celtic matters than he did. He was an 
Honorary Chieftain and a life member of the Gaelic Society, and he at 
least once presided at one of its annual festivals. He was an enthusiastic 
supporter of all Celtic movements, and subscribed for everything published 
in connection with the literature and history of the Highlands. 

In 1826 Tulloch was elected Member of Parliament for the County of 
Cromarty as a Conservative, against Macleod of Cadboll in the Whig 
interest, by a majority of eight to seven, the constituency numbering only 
a total of fifteen, including the two candidates. He sat in Parliament 
until the passing of the Reform Act in 1832, by which Cromarty was 
united with the County of Ross, when he retired to attend to his duties as a 
county gentleman, when he was chosen by his brother proprietors for the 
honourable and responsible office of Convener of the County. 

On the death of Sir James Matheson, Bart., of the Lews, he was 
appointed during the administration of the late Earl of Beaconsfield as 
Her Majesty’s Lieutenant for his native county, the duties of which he 
performed with dignity and impartiality, and to the entire satisfaction of 
all concerned. In early life he entered the army as an officer in the 
Grenadier Guards, but on the death of his father, in 1827, he retired and 
devoted himself to the duties devolving upon him as a Highland proprietor, 
owning, as he then did, very extensive estates, including Tulloch, Strath- 
rannoch, Duchilly, Acha-nan-Cleireach, part of Gruinard, Leckmelm, and 
other lands in Lochbroom. He afterwards bought the estate of Brae from 
Mackenzie of Hilton, and this is now almost the only property remaining 
to his successor, the ancestral possessions of the family having unfortunately 
been sold, like many other Highland properties, to strangers. 

He was married five times ; his fifth wife, by whom he had no issue, 
surviving him. ‘The well-known prediction attributed to the Brahan Seer 
—Coinneach Odhar Fiosaiche—that there would be a Laird of Tulloch 
who would kill four wives in succession, while the fifth would kill him, 
appears to have been fulfilled in his case in the sense and to the extent 
that he survived four of his five wives, while the fifth survives him. 
And here it may be stated that he was not altogether without some. belief 
in these extraordinary predictions himself, for on reading “The Prophecies 
of the Brahan Seer,” including that supposed to refer to himself and the 
qmore remarkable one about the family of Seaforth, he wrote to the author 
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the following note, dated 21st of May 1878 :—“ Many of these prophecies 
I heard of upwards of seventy years ago, and when many of them were not 
fulfilled, such as the late Lord Seaforth [who died in 1815] surviving his 
sons, and Mrs Stewart-Mackenzie’s accident, by which Miss Caroline 
Mackenzie was killed,” the latter reference being to the prediction that one 
of Seaforth’s daughters should kill her sister, which she was unfortunately 
instrumental in doing by reckless and furious driving near the Castle 
gate,where a monument commemorating the sad occurrence may now be 
seen by the passer-by. 

Tulloch married, first, on the 20th of June 1825, the Hon. Elizabeth 
Diana, second daughter of Godfrey, third Lord Macdonald of Sleat, by 
whom he had— 

1. Duncan Henry Caithness Reay, his heir and successor, who, born 
1836, married, in 1860, Georgina Elizabeth, daughter of Dr John Mac- 
kenzie of Eileanach, fourth son of the late Sir Hector Mackenzie of Gair- 
loch, baronet, with issue—Duncan, his heir ; John Francis Barnard ; and 
four daughters. 

2. Godfrey Wentworth, who died unmarried, 

3. Caroline Louisa, who married Captain George Wade, commissioner 
of the Sceychelles, with issue—two daughters. 

4. Julia Bosville, who married, in 1858,the Hon. Henry W. Chetwynd, 
R.N., second son of Viscount Chetwynd, with issue—four sons and three 
daughters. 

5. Adelaide Lucy, who married Colonel Ross of Cromarty, commanding 
the third Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, with issue—three sons and three 
daughters. She died in 1860. 

6. Matilda Justina, who married Lieutenant-Colonel John Craigie 
Halkett of Cramond, Midlothian, with issue—Duncan, an officer in the 
Seaforth Highlanders, and six daughters. 

7. Diana Bosville, who died unmarried. 

8. Louisa Maria, also died unmarried. 

9, Elizabeth Diana, who, in 1865, married Patrick A. Watson Carnegy 
of Lour. 

His first wife, the Hon. Elizabeth Diana Macdonald, having died in 
1839, Tulloch married, secondly, in 1841, Eleanor, third daughter of Sir 
James Fergusson, with issue—three daughters. 

He married, thirdly, in 1844, Arabella, daughter of Hugh Rose Ross 
of Cromarty, who died in 1847, without issue. 

He married, fourthly, in 1849, Mary, eldest daughter of Dr John 
Mackenzie of Eileanach, Inverness, with issue— 

Eoin Duncan Reginald, born in 1850, a settler in Queensland. 

Hector Francis, born in 1857. 

Alastair Norman Godfrey, born in 1858, also in New Zealand. 

Lucy Eleanora, who, in 1874, married Allan R. Mackenzie, younger 
of Kintail, with issue. 

Mary Macpherson ; and Victoria Mary Geraldine, still unmarried. 

He married, fifthly, in 1877, Sarah Justina, eldest daughter of Colonel 
Jasper Taylor Hall, Coldstream Guards, who survives him, without issue, 

Tulloch will be much missed throughout the Highlands, and in his 
person disappears one of the few remaining links which connected the last 
century with the present—a genuine, manly, noble-spirited Highlander, 
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Piterature. 

0 

THE GAELIC KINGDOM IN SCVvTLAND: ITS ORIGIN AND CHURCH, 
WITH SKETCHES OF NOTABLE BREADALBANE AND GLENLYON 
SAINTS. By CHARLES STEWART (Edinburgh and London), 








An oversight on the part of the writer has caused Mr Stewart’s most in- 
teresting little volume to lie unnoticed so long. If we had our wish every 
thoughtful Highlander would possess a copy of this charming book (and 
it is very cheap), read it, study it, and make it his own. By so doing he 
would be thoroughly prepared for entering on the study of larger and 
more elaborate works in the same line. Supposing, however, he went no 
further, he would have no mean idea of what his country and his race 
was. Mr Stewart’s style is deserving of all praise: while it is warm, 
there is nothing rhapsodical about it ; its colour is quiet and unobtrusive. 
It is perfectly adapted to the thought, and therefore pleases the reader 
who cares for things more than words. 

Of the eleven chapters of which this little volume is composed, the 
greater part deals with the Gaelic kingdom ecclesiastically. The first 
chapter discusses tersely and briefly many vexed points about the origin 
of the Gaelic kingdom, the various races or tribes of ancient Albin, more 
especially in the central Highlands. Mr Stewart while giving their due 
to the old chroniclers, supplements and corrects them by the still living 
testimony of usage, tradition, monuments, and language. To most readers 
the ecclesiastical portion of Mr Stewart’s work, as we fancy to the author 
himself also, will be by far the most fascinating. We suspect that a 
dense cloud of ignorance stands between the minds even of professionally 
educated Highlanders and the history of their ancient church. That 
history is a noble record of self-sacrificing heroism, of glowing spiritual 
and intellectual life, as well as of the bravest independence. Mr 
Stewart has drawn our attention to it, and we are without excuse, 
unless we drink at the crystal fountain to which we are under 
his guidance conducted. That history should be studied for other 
purposes than that of proving the old Culdees to be lpiscopal or 
Presbyterian. They have something far grander to teach us. They 
were probably neither the one nor the other in the full modern sense of 
the terms. ‘lheir independence as a native church is specially dear to 
Mr Stewart. Rome, born to command through discipline and rigid 
organisation, when her military power was tottering under the fierce blows 
of the northern barbarians, instinctively directed her genius for power, for 
unity into the spiritual element. As her legions met with stout resistance 
from the heathen Celt in Scotland, so her priests met with detrimental 
opposition from the Culdee Celt, who cared not to sacrifice his native 
ritual or doctrine to the demands of Rome. Externally Rome succeeded ; 
internally her success was not so decided. The old leaven was not purged 
out entirely—witness Bruce’s disregard of the threats of the Pope, witness 
the history of the Lollards, and when the proper conditions came at the 
Reformation, fermented anew with effect. We hear frequent allusions in 
our pulpits to Knox and Calvin, but we should be familiar with older and 
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no less nobler names than theirs. It is significant that the most famous 
of the ancient heretics was a Celt—Pelagius. Edward Irving in a mag- 
nificent paper on the Ancient Church of Scotland (Works, vol. i.) sees in 
this fact an early indication of the subtle character of the Scottish intellect 
losing itself in abstract questions. This eloquent reviewis well worth study. 

Mr Stewart (p. 92) depicts graphically some of the characteristics of 
the Scottish Gaidhil ; his imagination, his depth of feeling, his thorough- 
ness of thought which makes him love the logical and abstract, his 
delight in conceiving the unseen world as essentially the same with the 
present, and lastly his love of music. This last faculty is, it is to be 
feared, not sufficiently cultivated in our schools or churches. The hope 
that by and bye under the teaching of such men as our author and others, 
another characteristic may be added to those enumerated above—viz., a 
passion for facts. Hard thinking and a warm fancy, unless tempered and 
fed by clear and full facts, may run the ship on the rock. Mr Stewart 
we are sure will feel that he has his reward if his very interesting book 
will awaken a true historical spirit among our teachers, intelligent youth, 
educated men, and our people generally. We hope all our readers have 
already ordered and studied this delightful little book, and that some of 
them will make it the stepping-stone to higher things. 


CHRISTIAN ROSS. 


D 





CurisT1aAN Ross was in many respects a remarkable woman, and as her 
life, humble and unpretentious though it was, affords an instance of con- 
siderable natural abilities struggling with adverse fate, a simple record of 
her career may not prove altogether uninteresting. 

She was born in Inverness on the 15th May 1773, where her father, 
Thomas Ross, was in a small way of business as a cabinetmaker. Her 
mother, Mary Gordon, was the daughter of a schoolmaster in Forres. 
30th were worthy, decent people ; but showed no evidence of the natural 
ability and poetic feeling afterwards so strikingly developed in their 
daughter. 

Christian had the misfortune to lose her mother while she was yet quite 
young. About a year afterwards her father married again a respectable 
woman named Mary Denton, a native of Banff, who had been house- 
keeper for eleven years in the family of the Hon. George Duff. To please 
his new wife Ross removed from Inverness to Auchintoul near Banff. 
Here Christian was sent to a small school, kept by an old woman, who 
taught her pupils without stopping her spinning-wheel, so it may be 
readily supposed the education thus given was neither very thorough nor 
profound. Such as it was, however, it was all that little Christian ever 
had, and that only for six months, at a cost of 3s, which her father 
thought a sufficient outlay for a girl’s education. 

Mrs Ross does not appear to have treated her step-daughter unkindly ; 
but she was a hard-working woman herself, and made everyone around 
her work hard also. Totally ignorant of book-lore, she neither appreciated 
nor understood the yearning after knowledge evinced by young Christian, 
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who was obliged to snatch by stealth precious moments from her daily 
drudgery, for the purpose of improving her mind. She was so proud of 
being able to write that she used to carry a bit of broken slate in her 
pocket, and when sent on errands would sit down and write, copying 
everything in the way of print that fell in her way, especially delighted 
when she could get hold of any verses. While so engaged the time passed 
without her noticing it, until she would jump up with a start and hurry 
home to receive the chidings which her loiterings merited. In vain her 
step-mother tried to break her from this idle waste of time, as the worthy 
woman called it ; but when was love of knowledge stayed on its onward 
flight by such obstacles? Rather does it seem to thrive under repression, 
like the camomile flower, which blooms the more for being trampled on. 

As Christian grew older so did her love of reading. ‘The few 
books which her father’s house contained were eagerly read and re- 
read, though always by stealth. This is how she describes herself at this 
time of her life. ‘There was no poetry in the house, except Allan Ram- 
say's Gentle Shepherd and Milton’s Paradise Lost. These I stole out 
volume by volume, and fastened them under my pocket ; and when I was 
sent on errands I sat down by the way, and read until I forgot to return 
home ; but when I recalled home and my errand came to mind, I wept 
bitterly, from fear of the reward due to my thoughtless conduct. I then 
made a resolution never to yield to the temptation of reading again, bnt, 
alas! those resolutions were always broke. When about fourteen years 
of age I was sent to Aberdeen, and went to service. I had neither books 
nor leisure, but I was treated with kindness and was happy. There I 
composed many things while I was at work, and wrote them down on the 
Sunday evenings. After keeping them for some time 1 destroyed them, 
that it might not be known that I fashed my head with such nonsense.” 
For six or seven years Christian went on in this way, working hard, com- 
posing poetry, writing it down, and then destroying it, no one suspecting 
the ambitious hopes, the silent fears, the lofty aspirations which burned 
in the breast of the quiet, unassuming, hard-working servant girl. 

At twenty-two years of age she entered the service of Dr Jack, Prin- 
cipal of King’s College, Old Aberdeen, where she was treated with much 
kindness, and had more time and opportunities for self-culture. She used 
slyly to borrow books from the Dr’s well filled library, which she read in 
bed for fear of being discovered. Shakespeare and some of the older poets 
she positively revelled in, and she now wrote more than ever, but still 
never preserved her effusions until chance at last disclosed her secret. 

It happened thus: She had a slight illness which necessitated her 
keeping her bed for a short time. During this illness she was very much 
depressed for fear she would get worse, having no home to go to, her 
father being now dead. In this melancholy mood she composed her little 
poem, “ Painful Recollections,” afterwards published. Just as she had 
written it, her mistress came into the bedroom to see how she was, and 
noticing the poem, read it, and asked if she had copied it or if it was her 
own composition. Christian confessed to being the author, and was quite 
in a flutter when Mrs Jack said she should show it to ber husband. 
Principal Jack after perusing it spoke kindly and encouragingly, telling 
her not to destroy any more of her poetical etivrts, but to show them all 
w him, which she atterwards always did, 
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Two years after Christian married Peter Milne, a journeyman ship- 
carpenter ; but her late master did not lose sight of her, and through him 
she became known to several ladies and gentlemen, who took a great 
interest in herself and her writings. Among these were Dr and Mrs Living- 
stone, the Right Rev. Bishop Skinner and Mr Ewen. Encouraged by 
the patronage and sympathy extended to her, Mrs Milne continued, to 
cultivate her muse, and in 1805 she published, by subscription, a volume 
of poems, by which she cleared £100, a sum which indeed appeared great, 
and which indeed was so, to the poor woman. 

An English lady on a visit to Aberdeen in 1816 heard of the modest 
poet, and having read some of her effusions, felt a wish to make her 
acquaintance ; aud this is how she describes her visit: “Mrs Milne’s 
habitation is in a second floor of a very small house, in a small fishing- 
town called Foot Dee, where all the uncivilised fishwives live. I found 
her seated in the midst of her children, clean, neat, and employed at her 
needle. Her homely apartment had none of the litter and disorder seen 
in many of the dwellings of the poor in Scotland. Her countenance, pale, 
melancholy, and sickly, is marked by intelligence. She rose, with timid 
surprise, when I entered, accompanied by a friend, and addressed me, 
when drawn into conversation, with modest contidence. She is the wife 
of a common carpenter. In answer to my questions, she gave me the 
following particulars :—‘I have been afflicted with very bad health for 
eleven years. During the winter | am seldom able to rise from my bed. 
I have eight children. ‘Though the profits of my little book, and the 
patronage of some of the worthiest people have been very sweet to me, yet 
these’ blessings have been much embittered by the ridicule and contempt 
1 have been treated with by those among whom I am obliged to live, 
because I have been so idle as to write rhymes. Yet my friends can 
witness that I have not been the more idle on that account; for I have 
composed my poems, such as they are, when I was most busily employed 
about my washing, baking, or when rocking the cradle with my foot, the 
inkstand in one hand, the pen in the other, and the paper on my knee 
with my children about me. I have written very little for these last six 
years ; I have been so sickly and had so much care. The half of my 
husband’s wages, which is all | am allowed when he is at sea, proves 
insufficient for our support, though I teach my girls to read and write 
myself, but send the boys to proper teachers. When these are paid, there 
is little left behind to purchase clothes, so that I am obliged to descend 
Parnassus, and doubling my former diligence, in piecing, darning, and 
making one thing out of another, that they may be whole and clean,’” 

And thus in the midst of trials and discouragements Christian Ross 
passed the rest of her life. Possibly in happier circumstances and with 
the advantage of a higher education she might have made herself a name 
in the world of letters. For it is certain she must have been possessed of 
great natural abilities to have done so much as she did, in face of the 
almost insurmountable difficulties which surrounded her. A contemporary 
writer speaks of her thus, while comparing her to another poet of some 
reputation :—‘ Christian Milne does not possess the same ingenious 
imagination, but she has an ear far more attuned to harmony ; her verse 
is smoother, and her effusions are full of tenderness and beauty, when 
reviewed as the production of an uneducated woman.” E. 8. M, 
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IMPROVEMENT AND PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT OF 
THE “CELTIC MAGAZINE.” 


Tars Number concludes our sixth Annual Volume. From the very outset 
the Magazine steadily gained ground in circulation and influence, until 
it is now considered a necessity by almost every educated Highlander 
throughout the world ; while it is largely subscribed for by the increasing 
number of cultured non-Highlanders who now take so keen an interest 
in the Literature, History, Folk-lore, and Traditions of the Celt. These 
are gratifying facts in many respects ; and we are anxious, while catering 
for increased future appreciation and support, to share the results of 
our present position with those who, by their steady patronage, enabled 
us to make the Celtic Magazine what it now is. We have therefore, 
with this object in view, decided to make a permanent addition to it of, at 
least, eight pages per month, beginning with our next issue—the first 
number of Volume VIT. ; and it is our intention to give sixteen pages 
extra, as often as possible, and when circumstances make this larger 
addition necessary. At the same time the quality of the paper will be 
greatly improved—nearly one-third heavier and finer than in the past—~ 
while the Magazine will be printed on a new font of bolder (old-faced) 
type, more in keeping with its antiquarian character. 

Every effort will be put forth, not only to maintain the literary 
character accorded us all along by critics and subscribers, but to im- 
prove even in that respect, and keep pace with the improved outward 
appearance of the Magazine. All we ask in return is that our friends 
should be good enough to bring the Celtic Magazine under the notice of 
their friends, and use their influence in still more extending our list of 
subscribers, and therewith the power and influence for good of our labours 
in the interest of eur country and people. The price and postage will 
continue unchanged. 

The third of the series of “Tales and Adventures of a Botanist” will 
be commenced in our November number. The Editor is in possession of 
several interesting manuscripts and other information about the Mathesons ; 
and during the next year a series of articles on that clan, with traditions 
of Kintail and Lochalsh, will appear in our pages. Other arrangements 
are made which will make the next the most interesting volume which 
has yet appeared. In this respect, however, we are sure that our friends, 
judging by the past, will take us a good deal on trust, 

AMERICAN AND CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS may remit in two Dollar Green- 
backs, to avoid the cost and trouble of sending Post-office orders for such 
small sums ; and for this amount the Magazine will be sent free by post 
for a year to any part of the United States, or the Dominion of Canada. 

As a medium of Advertising among the higher and middle classes, the 
Celtic Magazine is now unsurpassed. 





We had a visit last week from two good men and true, John Mackay, 
C.E., “ Shrewsbury,” and William Allan, the poet. 











